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editorial - 


Research: A Foundation for Teaching 


Thinking in the Western World has often been subjected to dicho- 
tomies, Plato's division of the world into natural and moral spheres; St. 
Augustine's heaven and-earth; and Descartes' conceptual bifurcation of 
the world into thinking and extended substance, are part of the heritage 
of Western thought. With such a heritage, it is not difficult to see how 
often individuals postulate dualisms as a basis for action and belief, 

A prevalent dualism in higher education is that teaching and academ- 
ic research, which often leads to publication, are antithetical occupa- 
tions, One frequently encounters suggestions to the effect that research 
detracts from good teaching, and is therefore detrimental to instruction. 
Such views seek to separate teaching and research in-theory and prac- 
tice, 

Closer analysis of the issue reveals, however, that one cannot legit- 
imately bifurcate teaching and research into separate compartments, 
They are inseparable in aspirations and goals, Each seeks to achieve 
professional growthin an academic discipline or disciplines, Each seeks 
to reachthe pupil with more precise, more comprehensive information, 
to allow him to make a more intelligent selection of alternatives on all 
possible available evidence, 

The very definition of the word teaching involves making aware by 
information, being capable of exposition or explanation and instructing 
in rules and principles, In order to fulfill the meaning of the word 
teaching, research is a necessary prerequisite, Exploration, inquiry, 
critical analysis are continuing processes of teacher preparation, Such 
preparation is basic research, which often leads to publication, 

Not only is research not detrimental to instruction but a fundamental 
base for excellence in teaching, Publication provides a route to major 
creative and original contributions to teaching, 

It is to research and publication that one must look for instructional 
improvement, For it is here that we find the material to enable pupils 
to develop habits of open and critical inquiry so necessary for the sur- 
vival of twentieth century man, Teachers who publish are perpetually 
engaged in expanding their conceptual horizons and developing habits 
of professional growth, A basic assumption which separates teaching and 
research conceptually bifurcates areas that cannot legitimately be sep- 
arated but by their very definitions compose unitary processes of learn- 
ing activities, 


James Van Patten 
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Civil Disobedience: Challenge of the 


Law as a Principle of Democracy 


ROBERT R. SHERMAN 


Instructor, History and 
Philosophy of Education 


University of Alabama 


In THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE, T. V. Smith speaks about youth 
and rebellion: 


What habit has made easy and necessary to adults may become 
genuine restrictioh to those whose spontaneity is our only hope for 
discovering better ways of living. The rebellion of youth is, there- 
fore, not only its salvation, but the hope of progress also of those 
against whom it rebels, If youth and other protestors could not slow- 
ly force social change, then nature would do violently what can 
better be done gradually. "The moral right of rebellion is the 
lifeblood of any community," 

The democratic way of life must recognize and inculcate this 
spirit, as Jefferson long ago affirmed in his doctrine of revolution. 

- « « The only way to achieve it is to encourage toward the 
limitations of every age, the critical attitude taken by our rev- 
olutionary forefathers toward the tyranny of their time... .1 


Students in a class conducted by the present writer were asked to interpret 
this passage; to tell why, theoretically, the spirit of rebellion is necessary 
to a democracy; and to suggest, in light of some recent social and po- 
litical events, whether or not rebellion should be retained as a practical 


Robert R, Sherman is an instructor in the History and Philosophy of 
Education Department at the University of Alabama, His B, S, degree is 
from Husson College, Bangor, Maine; and his M, S, degree is from Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Mr, Sherman was a Teach- 
ing Assistant in the Graduate School of Education, Rutgers -- The State 
University, for two years while studying for the doctor's degree. He is 
presently completing his dissertation, "Democracy, The Philosophy of 
Stoicism, and Education," for that degree. He has been teaching at the 
University of Alabama since 1964, Mr, Sherman had an article, "Plato, 


Aristotle, and the Poets," in the July, 1966, issue of EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY, 
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principle of United States democracy. Generally, the students inter- 
preted the passage satisfactorily; that is to say, they were able to explair 
the meaning of Smith's statement. They were unable, though, to tell 
in any adequate way why the spirit of rebellion is necessary to a demo- 
cracy. (This is a theoretical question that is not easily answered, per- 
haps, by anyone.) The students agreed that the spirit of rebellion is as 
necessary to the democratic way of life in the 1960's as it was in the 
days of Jefferson, However, they added that the practice of rebellion, 
especially in the form of criticism of the governmental "war effort" anc 
acts of civil disobedience, should be tolerated only to the extent that i! 
does not go beyond the limits of "proper protest. '' They cited recent in- 
cidents in the United States of draft card burning and’ protests of: the 
Administration's foreign and military policy in Vietnam as forms o: 
rebellion or protest that go beyond allowable limits, 


A question was raised: "What is there about the burning of a draft carc 
that goes beyond the boundaries of proper protest?" Alas!, in spite of < 
close concern with logic and analytical procedure throughout the semes- 
ter and a warning to "stick to the question, " the answers rambled far anc 
wide, and no clear-cut theoretical points could be distinguished, Som: 
saidthat draft card burning hindered the selective service process; other: 
thought that it harmed the national image; still others believed that the 
activity "aided and abetted the enemy." None of the answers touchec 
the issue of assigning limits for proper protest. Nevertheless, a summary 
was attempted by one student who said, with the agreement of the class, 
that in a democracy there remains ultimately the necessity to obey the 
law. In effect, democracy is based on one principle above all others, 
and that is obedience to the law. From this, the conclusion was drawn 
that the burning of a draft card goes beyond the limits of proper protest 
because it violates a Federal regulation to carry the card and not to de- 
stroy it. 

Immediately a challenge was entered, In place of the view that the 
final obligation of any citizen in a democracy is to obey the law, a two- 
fold proposition was suggested by this writer, It was argued that demo- 
cracy necessitates both (1) obedience to the law and (2) challenge of the 
law. In proposition (2), "challenge" can (and perhaps MUST) be under- 
stood with a minimum and a maximum content. Minimally, challenge 
involves criticism of the law, that is, judging or reviewing the law 
through critical observation, Maximally, challenge would involve an act 
of civil disobedience, (The semantical contradiction between "obe- 
dience" in proposition (1) and "disobedience" as the maximum form of 
proposition (2) isrecognized, Itcan be argued, though it will not be here, 
that the distinction between these terms is more paradoxical than it is 
contradictory. ) Between the minimum and maximum level of challenge, 
other forms of "protest" may be marked. Thus, the intent of proposition 
(2) is to assert as a principle of democracy the necessity for criticism, 
protest, and disobedience to the law. The level of challenge employed 
in any particular Circumstance would depend on the situation, the means 
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available, and the ends to be gained. Perhaps it is well to emphasize 
again that the democratic approach to law necessitates BOTH proposition: 
(1) and (2). Unless these propositions are held together, the democratic 
idea of law will have little strength; and an analysis of democracy that 
is based on only one or the other, or neither, of these principles (such 
as in teaching about democracy) will be inadequately developed. 


The following analysis is an attempt to document, partially, the 
thesis stated in the above paragraph. It is not the purpose here to pro- 
vide a theoretical justification for challenge of the law, or the right of 
dissent, as an abstract principle of democracy. That task has been per- 
formed many times already; the essays of T. V. Smith and Eduard C, 
Lindeman, combined in THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE, provide two 
of the betterexamples, Itis, however, the purpose here to focus on civil 
disobedience as an extreme form of challenge to the law, or dissent, and 
to provide some evidence for the claim that civil disobedience ‘s a well- 
defined and much used concept associated with American democracy, 
Many persons (not all of them students, unfortunately) generally are un- 
aware of thisclaim, for their educational experience has seldom, if ever, 
treated the history of challenge to the law as a vital principle of démo- 
cracy. Yet it seems that certain contemporary problems in America 
cannot be analyzed adequately without taking this principle into account, 
from the evidence of these problems and an understanding of the histor- 
ical background of civil disobedience, it will be argued that the current 
legislative and executive reaction (not to mention public reaction) to 
draft card burning and other forms of protest has as an intent and a con- 
sequence the suppression of the spirit of rebellion and challenge to the 
law through the suppression of certain kinds of critical opinions, 


II 


It is in error to say, as some do, that the practice of objecting to the 
military draft and finding fault with administrative military and diplo- 
matic policy is a particular form of twentieth-century madness. One 
might recall the heated opposition to the military draft during the Amer- 
ican Civil War, for instance, in the state of New York, where riots 
2sccurred and many were killed. Two examples show the folly of the 
view that such opposition is of new vintage: 


( The President, on September 24, 1862,) issued a proclamation 
(still without statutory authorization) providing that during the 
"insurrection" all persons discouraging enlistment, resisting the 
draft, or guilty of any disloyal practice, were subject to martial] 
law and liable to trial by courts-martial or military commissions; 
and authorizing the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus in the arrests of such persons, . . . 

(Vallandigham, ) a Congressman from Ohio, was arrested under 
a military order, tried by a military commission, and sentenced 
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to close confinement for the duration of the war, because he had 
made a speech advocating a negotiated peace and accusing the 
President of needlessly prolonging a bloody war, and had thereby 
violated a military order against declarations of sympathy for the 
enemy. 2 


During the American Civil War, such practices by the President, the 
military, and the legislative branch of government were criticized by 
many; but it was not until after the war that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the practice of suspending the Constitutional 
rights of a civilian during wartime, when civil courts were in normal 
operation, was unnecéssary and illegal. Associate Justice Davis spoke for 
the majority: 


The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, No doctrine, involving more pernicious consequenc- 
es, was ever invented by the writ of man than that any of its pro- 
visions can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of gov- 
ernment. Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, 
but the theory of necessity on which it is based is false; for the 
government, within the Constitution, has all the powers granted 
to it which are necessary to preserve its existence, as has been 
happily proved by the result of the great effort to throw off its just 
authority. 3 


Of course, it would be foolish to deny that any government must act 
to protect itself when danger is present. In the opinion just cited, Mr. 
Justice Davis believes that the Constitution provides the government with 
adequate resources for maintaining its existence, Fifty years later, Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes proposed a theory for judging when that 
existence is threatened. Upholding the World War I Espionage Act, and 
speaking for the majority, he formulated the "clear and present danger" 
doctrine: 

We admit that in many places and in ordinary times the defen- 
dants in saying all that was said in the circular would have been 
within their constitutional rights, But the character of every act 
depends upon the circumstances in which it is done... . The 
most stringent protection of free speech would not protect a man 
in falsely shouting fire in a theatre and causing a panic. . . . The 
question in ‘every case is whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of suchnature astocreate a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about the substantive evils that Congress 
hasa right to prevent. It is a question of proximity and degree, 
When a nation is at war many things that might be said in time of 

peace are sucha hindrance to its effort that their utterance will not 
be endured so long as men fight and that no Court could regard 
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them as protected by any constitutional right, 4 


But in another opinion, Mr, Justice Holmes clarified the competition 
between freedom of speech or the right to publish and the danger of such 
speech or publication to the government, This time dissenting in the 
case of Abrams v. the United States, Mr. Justice Holmes said: 


. - - I do not doubt for a moment that by the same reasoning 
that would justify punishing persuasion to murder, the United 
States constitutionally may punish speech that produces or is in- 
tended to produce a clear and imminent danger that it will bring 
about forthwith certain substantive evils that the United States 
constitutionally may seek to prevent. The power undoubtedly is 
greater in time of war than intime of peace because war opens 
dangers that do not exist at other times, 

But as against dangers peculiar to war, as against others, the 
principle of the right to free speech is always the same, It is only 
the present danger of immediate evil or an intent to bring it about 
that warrants Congress in setting a limit to the expression of opin- 
ion where private rights are not concerned. Congress certainly 
cannot forbid all efforts to change the mind of the country, Nov 
nobody can suppose that the surreptitious publishing of a silly leaf- 
let by an unknown man, without more, would present any imme- 
diate danger that its opinions would hinder the success of the gov- 
ernment arms or have any appreciable tendency to doso. .. .5 


"Congress certainly cannot forbid all effort to change the mind of the 
country," Mr, Justice Holmes said. The founding fathers of the United 
States would certainly agree! In times less trying than war, perhaps an 
effort to change the mind of the country might have to take the form of 
civil disobedience and even rebellion, Thomas Jefferson understood 
keenly the need for change, and he speculated about the best way change 
could be brought about. In a democracy, rebellion is often a thing good 
and necessary: 

The mass of mankind under (democracy) enjoys a precious 
degree of liberty and happiness, It has its evils, too; the principal 

of which is the turbulence to which it is subject, But weigh this 

against the oppressions of monarchy, and it becomes nothing... 

Even this evil is productive of good. It prevents the degeneracy of 

government, and nourishes a general attention to the public affairs, 

I hold it, that a little rebellion, now and then, is a good thing, 

and as necessary in the political world as storms in the physical. 

Unsuccessful rebellions, indeed, generally establish the encroach- 

ments on the rights of the people, which have produced them, An 5 

observation of this truth should render honest republicans so mild 

in their punishment of rebellions, as not to discourage them too 


much, It is a medicine necessary to the sound health of govern- 
ment, 6 
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God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such a re- 
bellion. The people cannot be all, and always, well informed. 
The part which is wrong will be discontented, in proportion to the 
importance of the facts they misconceive. If they remain quiet un- 
dersuch misconceptions, it is a lethargy, a forerunner of death to 
the public 


These remarks, written in letters to associates in 1787, were not the 
first. instances where Jefferson spoke of rebellion and sanctioned dis- 
obedience to the law. The American Declaration of Independence wa: 
mostly from his pen, refined by others, perhaps, and drawing on the 
political philosophy of the English philosopher John Locke, Locke be- 
lieved that men had the right to resist governments that violated the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and property. The Declaration oi 
Independence is equally unequivocal: 

« « e Whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive 
of (the ends of Nature,) it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers insuch form, as to them 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness, Prudence, 
indeed, will indicate that Government long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed, But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object, evi- 
dence a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to pro- 
vide new Guards for their future security. 


It is well known that the Declaration caused some critics to charge 
that the signers were engaged in an act of treason as well as rebellion. 
Ten years earlier, in the Stamp Act debates in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses (in 1765), Patrick Henry replied to the charge of treason by 
remarking that if challenge to overbearing authority was treason, that 
challenge would still have to stand, "If this be treason, make the most 
of it." In the present day, the charge of treason is also made against 
those who burn draft cards and protest American foreign and military 
policy. As it was against Patrick Henry, the charge is "treason, trea- 
son!", andthe rebel must answer it. Now, Article III, Section 3, of the 
United States Constitution provides the answer: "Treason against the 
‘Jnited States, shall consist only in levying War against them, or in ad- 
hering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort." A protest or a 
rebellious act cannot be treason, according to this definition, as long as 
it does not employ violent means to overthrow the government and as 
long as it does not actually aid or comfort an enemy of the United States 
during a state war. Thus, a protest which seeks only a policy change 
cannot be called, sensibly, treason, 
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Perhaps this discussion of rebellion and disobedience seems like ancient 
history; it happened two hundred years ago, and there seems to be no 
obligation to hold such a view today (the critic might say), It certainly 
must be shown that the idea of civil disobedience has come down to the 
present day in substantially the same form as it appears in documents and 
statements over two hundred years old, The idea of law incorporated in 
the Declaration of Independence, that there exists a higher law or Na- 
tural Law by which the civil law must be judged, is argued even today; 
and the present use of the theory of higher law is connected to the past 
through a chain of statements antl citations that can be located with lit - 
tle effort in the documents of American history, (It is not the point to 
argue here that a higher law, or Natural Law, does in fact exist, but to 
show that much of the American experience has been based on that as- 
sumption, Also, the discussion of higher law should not imply a commit- 
ment of the present writer to that theory, One might argue on other 
grounds--for instance, the pragmatic test of consequences--that dissent 
and disobedience to the law must be tolerated in a democratic society. 
However, the purpose of this paper is not to argue for the thesis on any 
particular grounds but to show only that the thesis is part of the Ameri- 
can democratic experience. ) 

In 1833, William Lloyd Garrison, American journalist and abolition- 
ist, and famous for his public burning of a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States (as a protest against slavery), contributed largely to the 
"Declaration of Sentiments of the American Anti-Slavery Convention, " 
drawn in Philadelphia on December 6, 1833, In part, Garrison said: 


All those laws which are now in force, admitting the right 
of slavery, are therefore, before God, utterly null and void; being 
an audacious usurpation of the Divine prerogative, a daring in- 
fringement on the law ofnature, a base overthrow of the very foun- 
dations of the social compact, a complete extinction of all the 
relations, endearments, and obligations of mankind, and a pre- 
sumptuous transgression of all the holy commandments; and that 
therefore they ought to be abrogated. 8 


Theodore Parker, American Unitarian minister and member of the 
Transcendentalist movement in Boston, had the following to say, in 1854 
about "The Law of God and the Statutes of Men": 


There is a natural duty to obey every statute which is just, It is 
so before the thing becomes a statute. The legislator makes a de- 
cree; it is a declaration that certain things must be done, or cer- 
tain other things not done. If the things commanded are just, the 
statute does not make them just; does not make them any more 
morally obligatory than they were before. The legislator may make 
it very uncomfortable for me to disobey his command, when that 
is wicked; he cannot make it right for me to keep it when wicked. 
All the moral obligation depends on the justice of the statute, not 
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on its legality; not on its constitutionality; but the fact that it is a 
part of the natural Law of God, the natural mode of operation of 
man... 

Now then, as it is a moral duty to obey a just statute because 
it is just, so it is a moral duty to disobey any statute which is un- 
just. Ifthe statute squares with the Law of God, if the constitution 
of Morocco corresponds with the Constitution of the Universe, which 
God writ in my heart, -- then I am to keep the constitution of 
Morocco; if not, disobey it, as a matter of conscience... . 

I know very well it is commonly taught that it is the moral duty 

of the officers of government to execute every statute, and of the 
people to submit thereto, no matter how wicked the statute may 
be. Thisis the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America, of the Executive of the United States; I know very well 
it is the doctrine of the majority of the Legislature in both Houses 
of Congress: (and it is the doctrine of others)--God be praised, it 
isnot the doctrine of. . . earnest, faithful men, who declare op- 
enly that they will keep God's Law, come what will of man's 
Statute. ... 
- . » When the nation-is willing to accept a statute which vio- 
lates the nation's conscience, the nation is rotten. Ifa statute 
isright, I will ask how I can best obey it. When it is wrong, I will 
ask how I can best disobey it, -- most safely, most effectually, 
with the least violence... .9 


Parker's essay in 1854 takes one past another milestone in the Amer- 
ican theory of civil disobedience -- Henry David Thoreau's "On the Duty 
of Civil Disobedience, " written in 1849, It is well to backtrack in order 
to view Thoreau's famous essay. Parker and Garrison rebel against the 
law of the state because it enforces slavery, but Thoreau's nets are throwr 
wider; he rebels against slavery, the war with Mexico, and the payment 
of taxes for the support of religion. Thoreau's essay is an ideal statement 
on the duty of civil disobedience; it calls for individual conscience and 
virtue as an antidote for the evils of the social system; and it formulates 
the theory of passive resistance (used so effectively by Gandhi in India in 
the first half of the twentieth century) to gain virtuous ends, Thoreau 
speaks of many things, but only a few passages relative to the necessity 
for civil disobedience and the idea of a higher law are cited here: 


. « « To speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who 
call themselves no-government men, I ask for, not at once no 
government, but AT ONCE a better government, Let every man 
make known what kind of government would command his respect, 
and that will be one step toward obtaining it. ... 

. « « Mustthe citizen ever for a moment, or in the last degree, 
resign his conscience, tothe legislator? Why has every man a con- 
science, then? I think that we should be men first, and subjects 
afterward, It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, 
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so much as for the right, The only obligation which I have a right 
to assume is to do at any time what I think right... . 

All men recognize the right of revolution, that is, the right to 
refuse allegiance to and to resist the government, when its tyranny 
or its inefficiency are great and unendurable, But almost all say 
that such is not the case now. But such was the case, they think, 
in the Revolution of '75.... 

Unjust laws exist; shall we be content to obey them, or shall 
we endeavor to amend them, and obey them until we have suc- 
ceeded, or shall we transgress them at once? Men generally, under 
such a government as this, think that they ought to wait until they 
have persuaded the majority to alter them, They think that, if 
they should resist, the remedy would be worse than the evil, But 
it is the fault of the government itself that the remedy IS worse than 
the evil, IT makes it worse, Why is it not more apt to anticipate 
and provide for reform? Why does it not cherish its wise minority? 
Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt? Why does it not en- 
courage its citizens to be on the alert to point out its faults, arid 
DO better than it would have them? Why does it always crucify 
Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and pronounce 
Washington and Franklin rebels?10 


Certainly these views of civil disobedience are not without a founda- 
tion that predates the American experience. That is to say, the theory 
of civil disobedience and the notion of a higher law which justifies dis- 
obedience is as old as recorded history, In the western tradition alone, 
civil disobedience can be traced at least to the time of Sophocles and 
Socrates of Athenian Greece, In the ANTIGONE, Sophocles has Anti- 
gone justify her disobedience to the king on the grounds that his edicts 
are irrational when measured by the higher law of nature: 


- « « This law was not proclaimed by Zeus, 

Or by the gods who rule the world below 

I do not think your edicts have such power 
That they can override the laws of heaven(. ) 
If I transgressed these laws because I feared 
The arrogance of man, how to the gods 

Could I make satisfaction ?11 


In the APOLOGY, Socrates takes pride in telling bow he refused to obey 
an unjust law given by the rulers of Athens; his refusal was justified by 
the constitution of the city and by the higher law. Other Greeks, chief- 
ly the Stoic philosophers, used the concept of Natural Law to justify 
disobedience to the civil law; and the Romans, mainly through the Stoic 
influence, drew on the idea of Natural Law to speak about obedience 
AND disobedience. Cicero speaks about the law of "right reason" in his 
REPUBLIC: "To invalidate this law by human legislation is never mor- 
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ally right, nor is it permissible ever to restrict its operation, and to an- 
nul it wholly is impossible, "12 


In the democratic tradition, the idea of disobedience to the law can 
be traced to an age even earlier than the Greeks, especially if one 
searches the Judeo-Christian scriptures that have influenced the western 
world so greatly. Some critics believe that Biblical ethical codes suck 
as the Commandments (Exodus 20; Deuteronomy 5) and the Holiness 
Code (Leviticus 19) are, or can be viewed as, versions of a higher law 
that must be obeyed even if men have to disobey civil law in order to dc 
so. The story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Obednego is a prime Biblica 
illustration of civil disobedience, Shadrach, Meshach, and Obedneg< 
refused to obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzer because a higher moral law 
was involved; as punishment, they were thrown into the furnace, from 
whence the Lord saved them, 13 The life of Jesus Christ is often cited a: 
an example of a life of civil disobedience; Jesus' refusal to obey the law: 
of the state when they conflicted with the laws of God is a story wel: 
known. Also, Christians of other ages speak about law to be obeyed anc 
and disobeyed. Saint Augustine believed that an unjust law was no law 
at all, and Saint Thomas Aquinas believed that an unjust law was one 
not rooted in eternal and natural law, Consequently, unjust laws shoulc 


be disobeyed, for they conflict with the obligation to obey eternal anc 
natural law. 


Inthe present century, disobedience to the law has been suggested ai 
times as an OBLIGATION for ethical men. The war crimes trials afte: 
World War II were justified in part on the theory that the higher law of 
nature necessitates disobedience to certain lesser laws of men, For ex- 
ample, it is argued that many of the laws and edicts of Nazi Germany 
should have been disobeyed. One critic comments on Germany, Hungary, 
and communist countries in order to make this point: 

We can never forget that everything Hitler did in Germany was 
"legal" and everything the Hungarian freedom fighters did in Hun- 
gary was "illegal," It was "illegal" to aid and comfort a Jew in 
Hitler's Germany. But I am sure that, if I had lived in Germany 
during that time, I would have aided and comforted my Jewish 
brothers even though it was illegal. IfI lived in a communist coun- 
try today where certain principles dear to the Christian faith are 


suppressed, I believe I would openly advocate disobeying these 
anti-religious laws, 14 


Further, the Adolph Eichmann trial of 1961 extends this theory. One jus- 
tification for this trial :nakes it plain that some laws ought to be disobey- 
ed, 


(In the Eichmann trial). . . the Israeli Attorney General's staff 
found itself compelled to insist upon the existence of a law forbid- 
ding murder antedating the Jsraeli statute of 1950 (which declared 
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genocide to be acrime against humanity) by nearly thirty-five cen- 
turies, the Siniatic command "Thou shalt not kill" in the Deca- 
logue. 

. . « The natural law insists upon the existence of a moral order 


that takes precedence over the accepted formula of "following or- 
ders, "15 


As another example, the passive resistance and civil disobedience ex- 
hibited in the cwrent American civil rights movement sometimes is 
justified on the basis of a higher or natural law, It is argued that men 
nave the right to disobey laws that violate individual civil rights, Per- 


haps the foremost expression of this theory comes today in the words of 
Martin Luther King, Jr.: 


You express a great deal of anxiety over our willingness to break 
laws, Thisiscertainly alegitimate concern, Since we so diligently 
urge people to obey the Supreme Court's decision of 1954 outlawing 
segregation in the public schools, it is rather strange and paradox- 
ical to find us consciously breaking laws, One. may well ask, "How 
can you advocate breaking some laws and obeying others?" The 
answer is found in the fact that there are two types of laws: There 
are JUST laws and there are UNJUST laws, I would be the first to 
advocate obeying just laws, One has not only a legal but moral re- 
sponsibility to obey just laws, Conversely, one has a moral respon- 
sibility to disobey unjust laws... . 

Now, what is the difference between the two? How does one 
determine when a law is just or unjust? A just law is a man-made 
code that squares with the moral law or the law of God. An unjust 
law isa code that is out of harmony with the moral law, To put it 
in the terms of Saint Thomas Aquinas, an unjust law is a human 
law that isnot rooted in eternal and natural law. Any law that up- 
lifts human personality is just. Any law that degrades human per- 
sonality is unjust. ... 

I hope you can see the distinction I am trying to point out, In 
no sense dol advocate evading or defying the law. . . This would 
leadto anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law must do it openly, 
LOVINGLY . . . and with a willingness to accept the penalty, I 
submit that an individual who breaks a law that conscience tells 
him is unjust, and willingly accepts the penalty by staying in jail 
to arouse the conscience of the community over its injustice, is 
in reality expressing the very highest regard for the law, 16 


In summary of the evidence for challenge to the law, one can draw 
a distinction between law as it exists in a democratic society and as it 
exists in a totalitarian society. In the totalitarian society, such as So- 
viet Russia, one only has the right to obey the law, and inquiry into the 
law serves only to measure obedience or lack of obedience, But in a de- 
mocracy, suchas the United States, one has the right to obey or disobey 
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the law, andin each instance he must bear the responsibility for his act. 
Further, in a democratic society, inquiry into the law serves not only as 
a measure of obedience or disobedience but also as a means. for justify- 
ing the law itself. One lawyer summarizes the argument in this way: 


Where the Soviet state, for example, allows judicial inquiry only 

to discover whether the letter of the law has been violated, the” 
premise of United States constitutionalism is very different. It is 

undisputed that in the United States challenge is permitted to the 

validity of law itself on the theory that there is a higher law against 

which even statutory law, let alone commands of lesser force, must 

be tested, 17 


Challenge of the law, or dissent, is a vital principle of theoretical 
and practical democracy. One of the greatest dangers to democracy, 
contrary to popular opinion, is not the danger that the majority will op- 
press the minority, but the danger that with the spread of democratic 
ideas it will be thought UNOBJECTIONABLE for the majority to do so, 18 
As long as criticism or challenge to the law is not tolerated in an effec- 
tive form, it will become infinitely easier, and thereby less objection- 
able, to bring about the suppression of the minority. The antidote to this 
danger is to allow criticism and resistance of a high order, thereby 
limiting the spread of moral populism: : 


It seems fatally easy to believe that loyalty to democratic prin- 
ciples entails acceptance of what may be termed moral populism: 
the view that the majority have a moral right to dictate how all 
should live. This is a misunderstanding of democracy which still 
menaces individual liberty. ... 

The central mistake is a failure to distinguish the acceptable 
principle that political power is best entrusted to the majority from 
the unacceptable claim that what the majority do with that power 
is beyond criticism and must never be resisted. No one canbe 
a democrat who does not accept the first of these, but no demo- 
crat need accept the second, 19 


Ill 


Perhaps the tradition of civil disobedience as a principle of demo- 
cracy has been given enough evidence for the present purposes, The 
point has been to show that American democracy especially rests on the 
principle of challenge to the law. In this section another point remains 
to be discussed briefly. The analysis of the tradition of civil disobedience 
was prompted by a concern with draft card burning and the protest against 
the Administration's foreign and military policies in Vietnam, It is the 
purpose here to observe only one argument relative to this concern: the 
legislative and executive reaction to draft card burning and other forms 
of protest has as an intent and a consequence the suppression of certain 
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kinds of critical opinions, The issue of draft card burning may represent 
both types of protest. 

Two points seem to substantiate the view that the reaction to the 
forms of protest spoken of in these notes is designed to silence dissent. 
Both have to do with the penalties for or the consequences of burning 
draft cards or engaging in a protest of the American policy in Vietnam, 
It is well known that the law requires that a draft card be carried on 
one's person at all times and that the card not be mutilated purposeful- 
ly. Onecan read a warning to this effect on the card itself. What is not 
known very widely, though, is that carrying the card on one's person 
serves no real function in the draft system. Few, if any, persons have 
the right to see an individual's draft card, and it is not necessary to have 
the cardin order to be drafted, More, when one is drafted or enlisted in 
the military forces, the card is taken from the individual and (presum- 
ably) destroyed. When one is separated from the military services, a 
duplicate card is issued to the individual by his draft board, It seems that 
the law requiring the card to be carried on one's person is an unnecessary 
law; and if this is so, it would follow that extreme reaction to the des- 
truction of the card is based either on ignorance of this fact or is a will- 
ful attempt to silence the criticism and dissent for which the act of 
destruction stands, 

It seems evident that the destruction of a draft card in itself should 
not prompt the reactions seen lately, A replacement of the card, even 
if it served a useful purpose, could hardly cost more than a dollar or two, 
One would assume that if there must be a penalty for willful destruction 
of "government property" (the card might be considered in this sense), 
the penalty should fit the act of destruction. It has always been an ideal 
of the American legal system, and of the democratic ethic in general, 
that penalties should be appropriate to the offense committed, In the 
case of draft card burning, one would assume that a fine might be levied 
which would cover the replacement of the card and a certain appropriate 
penalty for willful destruction of the card. If this was the case, one could 
conclude that the reaction to draft card burning is a legitimate reaction 
to individual waywardness, 

This isnot the case, however, A short time ago Congress passed a law 
which makes it a federal offense to destroy a draft card willfully, and it 
set the penalty for such an offense up to the level of $10,000 fine, five 
years in jail, or both, Also, local draft boards around the country are 
reclassifying young men from a secondary draft status to a primary draft 
status if these men have engaged in protests of the American policy in 
Vietnam. 20 One must assume that the boards do this with the consent of. 
the Director of the Selective Service System. (In fact, there is a great; 
deal of evidence that General Lewis B, Hershey, Director of the Selec-, 
tive Service System, is aware of and condones this practice. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES during the past year has carried many reports showing this, 
One may consult THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX for citations of this 
evidence, ) 

These reclassification procedures, however, violate important prin- 


f 
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ciples of the American constitutional system: they deny the exercise of 
free speech, they act against the "due process" provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and they remove from the legislature and place in the hands 
of the executive branch of government the determination of "illegal" 
acts and establishment of penalties for those acts, That these habits are 
considered a danger to the American constitutional system is recognized 
by an Assistant Attorney General of the United States, Fred M. Vinson, 
Jr. Mr, Vinson criticizes the use of the Selective Service System to stifle 
protest, and he argues that if demonstrators are to be punished for illegal 
acts, they should be punished under the general laws rather than the draft 
laws, "As a matter of both law and policy," he says, "the sanctions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act cannot be used in any 
way to stifle constitutionally protected expression of views,"21 Mr, 
Vinson admits that his opinion is not binding on the national or local 
draft boards, but he declares that if the decrees of the Selective Ser- 
vice boards are contested in the courts, his office must conduct the lit- 
igation, and it would act in accordance with his views. Equally impor- 
tant to the present argument is the fact that the penalties proposed for 
the two classes of acts described here are wholly disproportionate to the 
offensiveness of the act itself, The attempt to deal with these actions by 
calling for penalties that are outrageously inappropriate to the offense 
involved seems to show clearly that the intent of these penalties is to cut 
off debate and to stifle protest and criticism rather than cope with a real 
problem that presents a clear and present danger to the United States, 


Some years ago Mr, Justice Holmes spoke about the relationship of 
punishment to an offense and how a disproportionate punishment does in 
fact serve a different end, Dissenting in the case of Abrams v. the Unit- 
ed States, he said: 


Even if I am technically wrong and enough can be squeezed 
from these poor and puny anonymities to turn the color of legal 
litmus paper; I will add, even if what I think the necessary intent 
were shown; the most nominal punishment seems to me all that 
possibly could be inflicted, unless the defendants are to be made 
to suffer not for what the indictment alleges but for the creed that 
they avow -- a creed that I believe to be the creed of ignorance 
and immaturity when honestly held, as I see no reason to doubt 
that it was held here, but which, although made the subject of 
examination at the trial, no one has a right even to consider in 
dealing with the charges before the Court, 22 


The creed one avows should have no bearing on the se‘ting of punishment 
for illegal activities unless that creed itself is relevant to and written in- 
to the definition of the prescribed activity. And, as Mr, Justice Holmes 
has saidelsewhere, the creed one avows must not be subject to proscrip- 
tion unless it constitutes a clear and present danger of a sort that Congress 
has aright to act against. The Attorney General of the United States said 
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in Chicago not long ago that the anti-war agitation and (student) pro- 
tests do not constitute a "clear and present danger to the security of the 
United States in any major way yet." If this is so, then one must con- 
clude that the penalties (either legislated or levied by the executive) 
against draft card burning and other forms of protest are designed to 
stifle diversity of opinion and to suppress certain unpopular creeds, In 
effect, contrary to Mr. Justice Holmes' warning in his dissent in Abrams 
v. the United States, Congress and the executive department are attemp- 
ting to". . . forbid all effort to change the mind of the country, " It is 
this attempt that is the greatest danger to modern democratic theory and 
practice, 
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The Role of Content in Learning 


RONALD LEVY 
Citrus College 


The "what" of education has long been a thorn in the side of curricu- 
lum designers and teachers alike, From earliest times curriculum com- 
mittees on local, state, and national levels have made recommendations 
as to what should be taught. 

Nor have the institutions of higher education or the professional schools 
been immune to this disease, Colleges and universities throughout the 
nation plan, argue, and debate over what courses should be required for 
a certain degree as well as what should be covered in a certain course, 
for example English Literature. Teacher training institutions as well as 
medical and law school, not to mention military service schools, design 
and redesign the "what" of their curricula in the attempt to improve 
their training and up-grade the standards of their respective professions, 

Reports on education by Conant, Rickover, the Rockefellers, and 
others, are continually being critical of existing programs of education, 
As we listen to their complaints, we find they center on either elimin- 
ating certain "frills" or unnecessities, or adding new or additional con- 
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tent. This usually means more content in already existing courses, or 
additional courses to be added to an already overcrowded curriculum, 
As aresult of such proposals, many are also suggesting the twelve month's 
school and acceleration in the education program, These time exten- 
sions would, it is claimed, allow for more content to be covered as well 
as more thorough coverage of existing content. 

These kinds of proposals put the teachers and professors on the horns 
of a very painful dilemma, On the one hand they have as their stock in 
trade the sensitive understanding of how to motivate students and lead 
them to be able successfully to attack the problems of their respective 
disciplines, On the other, they are encouraged, if not subtly coerced, 
to cover more and more content - more and more facts, topics, items, 
problems, It is interesting to note that the verb which recurs repeatedly 
is "cover." As though the field of a particular educational discipline, 
such as history, were a field to be plowed or sowed or harvested, and 
the instructor must in some sense cover - pass over - this pre-determined 
and surveyed field in a way similar to that used by a farmer, He should 
avoid missing any part or corner of the field, He should "touch" each 
part atleastonce, and, "if time allows," give special attention to those 
parts where soil, crop growth, or drainage, indicate such a need, 

It is significant that the instructor is the "coverer, " After class it is 
said, "HE covered such-and-such today." Or, "This course will cover 
the period from 1860 to the present, ' Sometimes he decides what he will 
cover. Sometimes he is told or required to cover a certain area, In any 
2vent he, the instructor, is the agent of covering. Rarely is the student 
teferred to as having COVERED anything. His activity is usually describ- 
2d by the verb "follow, "He follows the lecture, discussion, presentation, 
dJemonstration, which the instructor uses and by which he covers a cer- 
tain amount of content, In this context it is hardly surprising that the 
questions involved in "to cover or not to cover" and "what to cover" 
take on a crucial importance where champions of certain content areas 
fight to the death to see that their favorites are covered in the program 
or curriculum under discussion, 

This particular way of looking at educational problems tends to spread 
two educational diseases and perpetuates a psychological fallacy, all of 
whichconfound the, problems of contemporary education at a time when 
they badly need clarification, The two diseases are content-compulsive- 
1ess and process-blindness, The fallacy is the fallacy inherent in the 
idea that human behavior is a result of the forces exerted on individuals 
or groups, and therefore changing human behavior is simply a matter of 
manipulating external forces, This article will attempt to clarify the 
nature of these three educational deterrents and suggest a more produc- 
tive approach to the problems of contemporary education, 

From the title of this article as weil as the discussion in the first few 
paragraphs, it might be assumed that the content of our educational pro- 
grams is of prime importance, This is true in two senses, Certainly, as 
has already been said, most of the discussion today, both within and 
without the educational profession, is centered on content, Also it is 
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certainly true that tolearn or be educated implies and requires that those 
who are to learn must direct their attention to something. They can 
neither start nor carry on the process of education if their activities have 
no direction or focus, They must learn SOMETHING, 

However, if undue attention is given to the importance of content, it 
may mask the fact that far more important than the content, in and of 
itself, is the way in which the content is used and the kinds of results 
which are expected from using certain kinds of content in certain ways, 
Tobe overly concerned with the actual items of content - such as facts, 
dates, names, topics, - as well as with how many items should be used, 
is what is considered as content-compulsiveness, This disease blinds those 
who have it to a functional approach to the selection and organization of 
content. Those blinded in this way usually use the criteria of traditional 
use - suchand such an item has always been a good thing for students to 
learn - or they yield to the pressure of certain prestige authorities - en- 
gineers, scientists, etc, - for including more of the content of their 
discipiines in the content of the curriculum under discussion, It is when: 
content is considered and selected in such a non-functional way - with- 
out due regard for the role it is to play - that it is in danger of being 
treated compulsively and producing the concomitant process- blindness, 

Process-blindness, therefore, generally accompanies content-compul- 
siveness, It isthe blindness to the processes by which learning takes place 
and, inthe case at hand, particularly the blindness to the importance of 
those processes by which the content of learning is selected, It is usually 
accompanied by the feeling that, "We need to learn SOMETHING and 
stop being so concerned about HOW we learn it," This makes of learning 
an entity--a thing in itself--rather than a process by which learners grow 
and become more self-reliant. 

This blindness is due to the fact that a rigid focus on content items 
(particularly when due to threat of exclusion or fear of competition with 
other content items) narrows not only the field of perception, but also 
the field of consideration in curricular matters, However it cannot be 
remedied by making process the focus of learning, To dothis is tantamount 
to blocking the process, Process-awareness and sensitivity are qualities 
which come about indirectly, They are developed in the context of a 
broad, flexible field of perception, They are not the focus of this field 
but rather are its very necessary periphery, When our focus in learning 
is not emotionally taught, we can "see" better that which is peripheral, 
To be rigidly focused on content items--either in the learning process 
itself orin designing the curriculum in which leaming is to take place-- 
produces a narrowing ofthe perceptual field and a blindness in sensitivity 
and process-awareness, Processes will be out of the field of conscious 
awareness, out of the field of conscious consideration, and will therefore 
be operating aseven more powerful "under-cover agents" in the learning 
and curriculum-designing processes, As such they may often operate’ so 
as to upset desired or expected outcomes, 

Finally, another factor which operates in helping to produce process- 
blindness should be mentioned, Very often the compulsion to "fight" for 
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the inclusion of certain content items or areas is due to a defensiveness 
about these items, Perhaps it is a teacher who feels confident in these 
areas and not in others, Perhaps it is a layman who in his education did 
well and takes pride in his performance in these areas as compared with 
others, Such people feel a "vested interest" in these curriculum areas or 
content items, They want to defend them from exclusion, And they feel 
threatened by the idea of dropping them from the curriculum, This feel- 
ing of threat narrows the field of perception and consideration until the 
defenders can hardly see anything else, They will then be blind to a 
consideration of content from a functional standpoint. 

Now let us turn to the fallacy inherent in the idea of covering con- 
tent. Implicit in this idea, as described earlier, is the idea that the 
content which a teacher covers in an external stimulus or force which 
is intended to change the behavior of students in a certain pre-conceived 
way. For example, the teacher, or the curriculum designers, have de- 
cided that diagramming sentence structure is a good "mental exercise" 
and lays out the parts of a sentence in a logical array. To carry out this 
activity--to have diagramming thoroughly covered--will cause students 
to think logically about sentences they write and therefore change their 
behavior so that they communicate more effectively in writing, Also im- 
plicit in this idea is the further idea that the teacher takes the lead in 
covering while the students simply follow that which is covered, Their 
attention is drawn to this external stimulus, It will therefore be what 
they learn. 

Now modern research in psychology in the last fifteen or twenty years 
has shown that this is only partly right. While people do learn from forces 
which are exerted on them, it is not the way the external agent--the 
teacher- sees these forces which determines what is learned, Rather it 
is the way in which the student sees the forces which is the determining 
factor, Behavior is a product of perception, And changes in behavior-~ 
or learning--result from changes in the perception of the learner. We 
cannot possibly direct the learning process wholly from the outside and 
any attempts to do so are doomed to failure. We must learn to find out 
how things seem to the learner and help him to see things in ways which 
will .allow him to grow from within, In other words covering content, 
such as sentence diagramming, may teach the student how distasteful 
English is, how poor he is in school, or how he would rather be in Auto 
Shop. He may see diagramming as a hurdle and "punishment" unrelated 
tothe skill of communication, as a threat to his success in school (since 
English is a required subject and diagramming is required in English), or 
as a block in the way of his taking something more enjoyable, such as 
Auto Shop, Furthermore all these experiences may add to his perception 
of himself as a person who is of little value or worth, As long as he is 
subject to these forces perceived in this way, it is impossible for him to 
learn from diagramming what the teacher intends to impress on him as a 
result of this topic being covered, And the argument as to whether diagram- 
ming should be covered in hightschool English or not becomes meaning - 
less since it is pitched on an unrealistic plane. Its inclusion is justified 
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by appeal to an implied psychological fallacy. 

Where does the foregoing discussion leave us? We are sure that what 
is learned must be important, But we are told that covering of content 
by the teacher produces often the reverse of what is desired, The way 
out of this dilemma lies in considering the role which content does play 
in learning and then using this as our principle of content selection, _ 

We have already said what the role of content is not. It is not, when 
covered by the teacher, the determiner of what is learned, It is rather 
the focus of the learning process, that to which the leamer's attention is 
directed, Ifthe learner realizes to some extent why his attention is being 
directed to this particular content item, if he sees value for himself in 
being so directed and chooses to help maintain his focus of attention on 
it, ifthe content offers him a chance for new and varied experiences, and 
if it is introduced in the absence of threat, then this particular content 
item can and will facilitate the learning process, The degree to which 
it does not perform the above functions is the degree to which it wil 
tend to narrow the learner's perception through defensiveness and poverty 
of experience, and will thereby serve as a block to changing behavior 
and facilitating learning. 

Content, then isthe pivot ofthe wheel of learning, The wheel cannot 
turn without it. But in no sense should we commit the error of thinking 
that the pivot energizes the wheel, The most effective pivot is one which 
is well lubricated and whose bearing surfaces are smooth, Should the cor. 
rosion of threat roughen it, the resulting friction will impede or stop the 
wheel, Should the bearing surfaces of the experiences in the Content be 
too narrow to support the wheel's weight adequately, they may crack, 
wear irregularly, or score the wheel--thereby also adding frictional re- 
sistance, 

Perhaps here the analogy should stop. For learning is far more sensi- 
tive--since it is a dynanaic human process--than any wheel, It is in the 
atmosphere of the learning situation that the success or failure of the 
endeavor is born, It is in the skillful direction of the process--by both 
teacher and learner--in terms ofthe learner's values, needs, and beliefs, 
that the endeavor is maintained, And it is in the contribution which this 
learning experience makes to the enhancement of the learner's self- 
concept, that the learning is driven home, It becomes a demi-cadence 
in his life melody and a foundation for a new learning experience. When 

content is seen as the important facilitator in this process, it is serving to 
further the creative development of human beings. This means that no 
item of content has any a priori right to inclusion before the nature of the 
learners and the purposes of the particular learning process at hand are 
clear. Content items and areas are to be selected after these important 
aspects of learning are determined, They are not to be fought for or de- 
fended on the basis of tradition or vested interest. When selected in terms 
of the role of facilitating, rather than directing learning, they rise to 
paramount importance. 
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A Model for Theorizing About Issues 


In Undergraduate Professional Education 


Henry Robert Weinstock 
Kansas State University 


Education is a complex phenomenon about which it is difficult to 
generalize. Perhaps theories about education can be better visualized, 
simplified, and interrelated through a schema or, in a more technical 
sense, a model, 1 A model for theorizing about events in their historical 
contexts may be useful in the classification of issues emerging from the 
evolution of liberal arts colleges and undergraduate professional schools, 
The development of such a theory may consequently help to show some 
of the central issues and problems giving rise to criticisms of professional 
schools and their students. 


I, FEATURES OF THE MODEL 


The origins of criticisms about professional schools were often of an 
accidental or coincidental nature, In other words,many of the present- 
day issues appear to have been raised in cultural, economic, and other 
historical contexts. There is frequently little reliable evidence to support 
some of the claims made for practices, points of view, and ideas about 
both liberal and professional education, 

The model suggested herein for theorizing about issues and problems giv-: 
ing rise to criticisms may be described as being chiefly non-representa- 
tive inessence, 2 It is considered to be non-representative for two reasons; 
it aids in (1) theorizing about both past and present criticisms and (2) 
clarifying the generalizations ensuing from them as the criticisms arose 
within the cultural, economic, and other contexts, 3 In addition to being 
non-representative, the model is further a characteristic rather than an 
object model, because it permits theorizing from a network of relation- 
ships rather than from an exact scaled-to-size representation, 4 

It is to be noted that some knowledge of the areas encompassed by the 
model must through necessity be included into this interpretation, The 
use of purely deterministic models which lack any relationship to em- 
pirical observations in the social sciences has so far proven to be un- 
feasible.5 Therefore, those used for social science research do have some 
representative overtones, However, if the chief function of them is to 
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explicate theory and emphasize further conceptualization and clarification, 
then such a model can justifiably be described as being representative. 

In addition to the causal relationship of the three levels of criticism, 
the mode of investigation for each of the levels is also indicated, It is 
perhaps interesting to note that the three analyses of the levels of criti- 
cism lie in the fields of history, philosophy, and statistics, thus attribut- 
ing an apparent interdisciplinary nature to the field of education, 

Finally, it shouldbe noted that despite the causally related nature of 
the three levels of criticism, reinforcement of the refined level occurs, 
The broad nature and lack of definition of many cultural attitudes and 
views still appear to be a general basis for criticizing professional educa- 
tion in the colleges. This is aside from the more specific reasons for 
resentment of undergraduate professional education indicated in the se- 
cond level of criticisms, 


II, THE LEVELS OF CRITICISM USED FOR 
CLARIFICATION OF ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


A more detailed description of the successive levels of causally related 
criticisms of undergraduate professional study follows: 

1, The first level (or basic criticisms) originated in cultural, economic, 
and rather general social contexts. This developed through no deliberate 
intent but rather arose from the many and varied dissatisfactions with 
social development during the nineteenth century in America, 

2. The second level(or intermediate criticisms) resulted chiefly from 
massive changes in the social structure of this country. The rise of in- 
dustrialization, science, immigration, and Continental political ideolo- 
zies was influential upon social concepts, Liberal education, extension 
of professional status, enlargement of sources of college students, and 
increased governmental intervention consequently and increasingly be- 
zame issues during the latter nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

3, The third level(or refined criticisms) resulted from dissatisfactions 
vith the latter issues, This level suggests that such issues as (a) a merg- 
ng liberal-professional view, (b) college for everyone, (c) professions 
otherthan medicine, law, and divinity, (d) increased federal control of 
education, and (e) greater female professional participation were often 
a consequence of traditionalist reaction. 

Traditionalist reactions, in turn, enhanced the singling out of the 
then new undergraduate professional schools for special criticism, Many 
of these appear to have been directed toward specific features of pro- 
fessional schools which educational traditionalists, the upper social class, 
and ultra-conservatives so strongly abhorred, As any school can be criti- 
cizedin terms of its students, the students thus electing to pursue the 
new professional curricula also come under indictment, 

It is plausible that criticisms of these students concerning their in- 
tellectual and academic abilities (1) may be traced to sources indirectly 
associated with them, namely their economic and cultural status; (2) 
may in part be attributed to lack of definition or even meaning of com- 
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monly used criteria such as "liberal" and "professional" study, and (3) 
mav possibly be shown to be false, in at least some instances, Any clari- 
fication might thus prove of benefit in the realignment of attitudes re- 


garding the place of liberal and professional fields of study in a college 
education, 


II], ONE OF THE LEVELS OF CRITICISMS: THE BASIC LEVEL 


There appear indications in the revue of the comparative histories of 
professional undergraduate schools that many of the present specific criti- 
cisms directed against the schools and their students seem to have origin- 
ated in the American culture, economy, or in less specific contexts. 
The model's first or basic level of analysis of the schools' relative deve- 
lopments suggests a theory about aseries of representative attitudes. These 
attitudes are classified into three divisions, 

GENERALIZATIONS OF A CULTURAL NATURE, These are generaliza- 
tions from the first level of criticism which could be interpreted as having 
acultural origin, ‘The old professions referred to in this analysis are those of 
medicine, law and divinity, The new professions are those such as agri- 
culture, business, pharmacy, and engineering, which found a place in 
college and university education after the American Civil War. 

1, As the old professions had been well-established for years, the very 
"newness" of the new professions made them lose stature, Indeed, it is 
usually the same with most new things; somehow, length of years and 
respect are often considered as going hand in hand, 

2. As the liberal arts curriculum, conceived in terms of early nine- 
teenth century American higher education, was challenged by the new 
professional curricula, strong antagonisms developed, 

3. A shift in social status resulted when students who were not of that 
era's "gentlemen" class began to be accepted by the new professional 
schools, Up to this time, upper economic stature was virtually a neces- 
sity for college. (The Yale Report of 1828 was strongly opposed to ex~ 
tending admissions to the masses, )® 

4, An auraof instability and an engendering of mistrust of the profes- 
sional schools resulted, in the eyes of the public, as the schools experi- 
mented with their curricula in order to make them as functional as 
possible. Perhaps being functional was thought to be too practical, hence 
non-scholarly, In any case, there seemed to be little publicity about 
similar curricular re-evaluation of the old three professions, if indeed 
any such experimentation ever occurred, Obviously the static condition 
of the old professional curricula helped to promote a degree of stability 
about them, despite their inadequacies, 

5. As women were socially considered good for only domestic duties 
strong resentment was directed against professional schools which per- 
mitted women to gain college status, This was particularly true of normal 
schools and the subsequent schools of education, 

6. Difficulties arose even on the differences between the ends of 
liberal studies, Studying a liberal field such as Greek to become gener- 
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ally educated was a liberal pursuit; studying Greek to become a specialist 
in it was professional, (This was, and still is, one major difference be- 
tween American and European universities), 

7. The technical counterparts to the new professions appeared quite 
undignified for a profession: agriculture--farming, business--clerk, edu- 
cation--teaching children, engineering--mechanic, journalist--printer, 
pharmacist--patent medicines, nursing--menial hospital duties, 

GENERALIZATIONS OF AN ECONOMIC NATURE, These are generali- 
zations from the first level of criticisms which appear classifiable as being 
economic in origin, They may obviously be classified under other schemes 
but for purpose of this study their intended use is one of descriptive value, 
It is also quite probable that some of these generalizations are still pre- 
sently being entertained and thus serve, in effect, as a reinforcement 
for the third level of criticisms, 

1, The members of the already established professions feared the in- 
flux of increased numbers in fields classified as professional, This led to 
a lowered status for all professions, The strong leanings toward German 
science-oriented education by noted educators of the nineteenth century 
such as Wayland, Gilman, Taft, and White obviously supported such a 
trend, 7 

2. The established professions feared governmental interference through 
its financial subsidization (as then in agriculture, chiefly, but now in 
many other areas) in the operation, curriculum design, teacher qualifi- 
cations, and licensing of the new professionals, The Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862 reinforced these fears, 8 

3, Fear of economic instability of undergraduate professional enroll- 
ments was intensified by the relationship of such enrollments with the 
nation's prosperity cycles, An analysis of Depression college enrollments 
indicated that when business activities dropped, professional enrollments 
also declined, whereas general studies students increased in number. 

4, Some degree of resentment was, and still is, expressed by liberal 
arts faculties over the higher salaries paid to instructors of professional 
studies, These included some of the courses offered traditionally in liberal 
arts schools but which became oriented specifically toward professional 
ends, (President Day of Yale was a distinct opponent of such future eco- 
nomic practices in the earliest days of the new professional studies, )10 

5. There was(and\still is) a strong tendency for professional studies to 
»€ more concentrated in upper division levels in the undergraduate 
school, Consequently, some concern was exhibited over the prestige of 
teaching upper division students by a larger proportion of instructors in 
professional studies than by those of liberal studies, 

GENERALIZATIONS OF UNCLEAR SOCIAL CONTEXTS, These are 
generalizations from the first level criticisms which appear to lack ade- 
quately defined terms, These resulted, often quite spontaneously, in 
setting the stage for most of the higher level of criticisms which were to 
follow, 

1, Liberal arts faculties expressed a general fear of inroads on their 
fields of teaching by the new professions, 
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2. There arose both confusion and resentment on the part of factions 
tepresenting two-year or four-year undergraduate professional training 
and post-baccalaureate professional preparation. 

3. There failed to appear a clearly defined and fairly unanimous set 
of criteria and standards for distinguishing professional from non-profes- 
sional fields, 

4, There appeared little, if any, attempt to supply professional de- 
scriptions of so-called "liberal" courses of study, thus creating the im- 
pression of "pure" liberal and non-applied fields of study. Today the 
professional nature of certain formerly designated liberal studies is much 
more apparent, (The professional aims and content description of many 
courses offered in the "liberal arts" college of a university is evidence 

11 
of this), 

5. Further confusion was encouraged by the equating in higher educa- 
tion of "uselessness" with liberal studies and "usefulness" with profession- 
al studies, i.e. the less useful a course, the more liberal is its content, 

As a consequence of these criticisms on a basic or first level, more 
directed and purposeful sources for generalizations may be theorized, The 
basic criticisms appear to have usually been the result of socio-economic 
conditions thrust upon society through no particular single agent. The 
industrial revolution, the advent of the scientific age, and the desire for 
social equality all brought about conflicting views of the place and func- 
tion of both liberal and professional education, 

The next stage was the reaction of the affected parties to the emerging 
issues, The older professions, the liberal arts faculties, university presi- 
dents, and the upper social class were all involved to various extents and 
in diverse manners, It was, therefore, likely that these basic criticisms 
would precipitate criticisms of a more specific nature, Consequently, the 
second level of criticisms developed, composed of (1) defensive criticisms 
on the part of the affected factions and (2) additional uncontrollable 
social changes. This levelwastoserve as the intermediate stage between 
the spontaneously Govelnged first level and the deliberately developed 
third level of criticisms, 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper a model was proposed for theorizing about criticisms of 
undergraduate professional education, Although model conceptions are 
traditionally based in philosophy of science, they may also be defined 
from a more utilitarian standpoint, According to the latter view, the 
model used in this paper can be described as being of a non-representative 
type. 

The model suggests a theory about causally related levels of criticisms 
serving as sources for generalizations about undergraduate professional 
schools and their students, It is possible that the model may serve as a 
means of generating further theories for research in higher education, 
In a larger sense, it may well be that the utilization of models in the 
development of educational theories and interpretations is of potential 
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value, even if methods involving other than formal model concepts are 
employed, 
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The Importance of the Choice of Work 


VERNON L. WILLS. 
Central Missouri State College 


The work that one does in earning a livelihood is called one's voca- 
tion. A vocation, in other words, is the regular occupation to which a 
person devotes the greater part of his regular working hours and through 
which he supports himself and his dependents, 

A person is more often associated with the work he does than with 
‘any other single thing. It determines, in a large measure, his social 
status, his friends and associates, his social prestige, his outlook on life, 
his place of residence, what he does with his time, his service and con- 
tribution to humanity, hishealth, his outlook on life, his security in old 
age, and his education. One's job determines a great deal more than the 
money that is made, Little social progress will be made unless workers. 
in their occupations do their work well and continuously look for ways to 
perfect their vocational techniques and procedures, 

People were engaged in about six general occupations when our coun- 
try was very young. These six general occupations were farming, fish- 
ing, hunting, lumbering, mining, and quarrying. Today there are 
thousands of jobs known by an increasing number of names, Jobs will 
increase in number because of the continuing trend in specialization. 
Out of this myriad of occupational choices man must select. 

"One's job is the watershed down which the rest of one's life tends 
to flow." The truth of this statement is evidenced in those people who 
are happy in life as a result of their work and those people who are not 
happy because of their job station in life. Possibly man makes only three 
major decisions in his life: the extent of his education, his career vo- 
cation, and his marriage partner. The extent of one's education and 
one's choice of career are so entwined that there seems to be but one 
choice involved: once we have decided what we wish to do as a life's 

‘vocation we must prepare for this occupational endeavor. 

The decisions that shape the destinies of people are many and varied. 
None, however, is more far-reaching than the choice of occupation. In 
fact, when a young person chooses his occupational field and his mate, 
his total life pattern is largely established. 

What is the right occupation for a person? This question has puzzled 
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youth for centuries, This we do know: people are not born to be teach- 
ers, lawyers, farmers, physicians, salesmen, etc, People are not born 
to fit into an occupational niche in life. Any individual with proper 
motivation, preparation, and effort could probably succeed in any num- 
ber of occupations on his ability level. 

The proper occupation for any person is one that corresponds to his 
assets and abilities and offers opportunities for him to live a happy, ‘suc- 
cessful, and useful life. John Ruskin, the English writer and social re- 
former, completed the thinking and emotions of many men, both past 
and present, when he said that "We are always in these days endeavoring 
to separate intellect and manual labor; we want one man to be always 
thinking, and another to be always working, and we call one a gentle- 
man, andthe other an operative; whereas the workman ought often to be 
thinking, and the thinker often to be working, and both should be gentle- 
men inthe best sense. Asitis, we make both ungentle, the one envying, 


the other despising his brother; and the mass of society is made up of 
morbid thinkers and miserable workers, " 


An Approach to the Understanding 


of Leadership 


ARTHUR J. TER KEURST 
Central Missouri State College 


The concept of leadership occupies a rather ambiguous position in 
popular and scientific thought, On the one hand, business and even ed- 
ucational institutions include the concept of general leadership in their 
personnel relationships, Applicants for positions and candidates for pro- 
motions are being rated by various devices on the equality of general 
leadership, On the other hand, social psychology has rejected the con- 
cept of leadership traits and has substituted leadership behavior, This 
behavior quality can be incorporated under the rubric of influence, It is 
the intention of this article to suggest that leadership can be best under- 
stood as the quality of the influence one person has over others, 

The rejection by psychology of the popular notion of leadership is 
largely based on the difficulty in defining that "trait," L, F, Carter (2) 
has identified five different concepis of leadership, The first one in- 
volves the idea of "polarization of the members of the group around some 
central person, " This concept may fit the leader but all central persons 
may not be leaders, For example, a drunk at a party may be a central 
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person but not a leader, The second concept of leadership is "that the 
leader is the individual who is able to lead the group to its goal, " From 
a research viewpoint, this definition is inadequate, A group may have 
many overlapping and even contrary goals, This definition is a: best 
descriptive and emphasizes the outcome of "leadership ability, " If the 
outcome was Satisfactory, the group was well-led, If unsatisfactory, the 
group was poorly-led, Any research student can recognize the shallowness 
ofsuchstatements, The third concept in defining leadership is "in terms 
of a sociometric choice, The leader is the person who is selected by the 
members of the group as being the leader." This method of leader-se- 
lection may possibly point out who the group thinks is the leader but may 
not indicate the reasons for the choice of the leader, It is very possible 
that leadershipis confused with popularity. The fourth concept in defin- 
ing leadership is "to define the parameters of group syntality; that is to 
say, that we need to empirically determine the dimensions along which 
groups vary along probable dimensions such as integration, cohesiveness, 
synergy, morale, sociability, permeability, etc, "When these parameters 
have been determined, the leader is "the individual able to move the 
group along any of these dimensions, " The difficulty with this definition 
is that the present stage of development the procedures used to measure 
these dimensions are not accurate enough, Finally Carter suggests an op- 
erational definition by stating the "leadership behaviors are any behav- 
iors the experimenter wishes to so designate or, more generally, any 
behaviors which experts in this area wish to consider as leadership be- 
haviors, " In short, Carter rejects the idea that we can define leadership 
in terms of "one unitary set of behaviors, " 

Similarly, C. A. Gibb (4) concludes that attempts to find a consis- 
tent pattern of traits that characterize leaders has failed, He offers the 
following reasons for the failure to find distinctive personality patterns 
in leaders: 

"1, Appraisal devices for measuring the really significant aspects 

of personality may not yet have been developed, 

2. Existing appraisal techniques may not be sufficiently reliable 
or valid, 

3. The marked difference between groups investigated may mask 
similarities in leadership that might be discovered if leader- 
ship behavior in a given situation were studied in a series of 
similar groups, 

4, Leadership is probably a complex pattern of functional roles, 
Because leaders first take one role and than another, certain 
invariant relations between personality and taking particular 
roles may have been overlooked, " 

Underlying the difficulty of identifying consistent patterns of a "lead- 
ership personality" is that leadership is one end of a bi-polar relationship 
known as leader-follower, Obviously the leader affects the follower 
whose feed-back behavior again affects the leader, When one considers 
the wide range of variation among followers, the inconsistency of lead- 
ership-behaviors becomes somewhat understandable, Similarly, another 
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defect of the concept of general leadership is that such a concept is 
closely allied to the Great Man Theory. This theory has been rejected 
by both sociologist$ and psychologists, The reason for this rejection is 
that the theory emphasizes the individual to the neglect of the forces 
that produced the "great individual, " 

D, Cartwright and A, Zander (3) have well summarized the present 
dissatisfaction with the concept of a leadership-trait and substitute one 
of leadership~behavior, 

"Dissatisfaction with the trait approach has, then, given rise to a 
view of leadership which stresses the characteristics of the group 
and the situation in which it exists, Research conducted within this 
orientation does not attempt to find certain invariant traits of lead- 
ers, Rather, it seeks to discover what actions are required by groups 
under various conditions if they are to achieve their goals or other 
valued states, and how different group members take part in these 
group actions, Leadership is viewed as the performance of those 
acts which help the group achieve its preferred outcomes, Such 
acts may be termed group functions, " 


Likewise P, F. Secord and C, W. Backman (5) point out that leader- 
ship may or may not be vested in the leader but in many members in 
varying degrees, 

“Our emphasis is placed on leadership behavior: those actions that 

are functionally related either to goal achievements or to the main- 

tenance and strengthening of the group. Such behavior is engaged 

in to a varying degree by all members, " 

As indicated above, leadership-behavior can be incorporated under 
the classification of influence-exercising or the wielding of "power- 
plays. ' Let us assume the A wields power over B who varies in his reac- 
tions to A's power. P. Bruyn (1) has identified five "power-plays" or 
power-factors: (1) reward-power, such as if B performs in keeping with 
A's "power-play," A will reward him, (2) coercive-power, such as if B 
does not perform in keeping with A's "power-play " A will punish him, 
(3) legitimate-power, such as if B does not perform in keeping with the 
demands of the law vested in A, B will face punishment orits threat, (4) ex- 
pert-power, such asifB accepts the idea that A has the power of "know- 
how" applicable to a certain situation and if B feels that the solution of 
the problem is important to him, B will accede to A's "power-play, " (5) 
referent-power, such as if B identifies himself with A, B will comply 
with A's demands as such behavior is "the thing to do" as a means of 
adjustment, Obviously, these "power-plays" are not to be considered as 
mutually-exclusive, discrete factors but that they operate in many 
varying combinations of different proportions. Consequently an untrain- 
ed observer can conclude that A exercises leadership over B without an- 
alyzing the mechanisnf of the leadership-follower performance, 

Conversely, let us assume the B rejects A's leadership in each of the 
above "power-plays": (1) reward-power, such as if Bdoes not need A's re- 
ward and also doubts A's ability to produce the reward, (2) coercive-power 
such as if B does not fear A's power and also B has the resource to retaliate 
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in the event of punishment, (3) ligitimate-power, such as if B has little re- 

spect for A's power with the law and also B feels that A's prosecution will be 
more harmful to the prosecutor than to prosecuted, (4) expert-power, such as 
if B feels that A is not an expert and that there are other experts better 
qualified than A, (5) referrent-power, such as if B feels that he has no 
particular loyalty to A or even an interest in A's welfare, 

The above list of possible "power-plays" greatly over-simplifies the 
problem of the exercise of influence, Many other conditions can add 
weight toB's acceptance or rejection of A's "power-plays, " Several may 
be briefly mentioned: (1) the influence of the group with which B is as- 
sociated and many members of the immediate group can exercise a de- 
rived form of a "power-play" over him, (2) the effect of previous emo- 
tionalized conditioning, such as the effect of social stereotypes, (3) the 
effect of B's likes and dislikes toward A as results of the former's likes 
and dislikes toward persons that were somewhat similar or dissimilar to 
A, (4) the amount of effort on the part of B to accede to A's demands, 
particularly if the work or effort requires an extensive reorganization of 
the "way of doing things", (5) the projected reinforcement, either pos- 
itive ornegative, that B will experience if he complies or fails to com- 
ply with A's wishes, (6) the history of B's compliance habits, such as if 
he is easily swayed from one side to another, (7) the importance of A's 
demands to B's welfare, (8) the question with regard to which is the 
lesser amount of effort or punishment that might be incurred if either of 
several disliked alternatives are followed, (9) B's moving away from the 
problem raised by A's demands with the hope that the issue raised by A's 
demands will somehow disappear in the general run of events, (10) or 
possibly B may seek to incur A's displeasure as a means to develop a 
sort of martyrdom or at least obtain an attention-getting device, In 
short, there are. many conditions and factors that operate to make com- 
pliance or rejection of the exercise of influence a very complicated pro- 
cess. 

In conclusion, this article has suggested that leadership-behavior can 
be interpreted as the use of influence-wielding, expressed by the oper- 
ation of "power-plays, '' Examples of influence-wielding were identified 
as reward-power, coercive-power, legitimate-power, expert-power and 
referrent-power, Many other factors also operate to condition or change 
the "power plays" that one uses to exercise influence over another, When 
influence-wielding is properly understood, the concept of leadership- 
behavior will become important in understanding human performance, 
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Is Science Education Obsolete? 
JOHN DENSFORD 
East Central Oklahoma State 


The recent earth-shaking developments in the world of science have 
caused many of us to reconsider some of the assumptions on which our 
lives and acts are based, Particularly is this true in education, From 
every hand, now, both friend and foe alike point to the schools and cry 
"Shame, " 

Itseems to be an opinion commonly held that if there is a weakness 
in America, the schoolis automatically at fault. I am certainly willing 
that the schools should accept a just share of the blame for any weak- 
ness that may exist in our mythical race with Russia for scientific su- 
premacy; butI would hasten to add that the schools are only the reflec- 
tion of the people's educational will, and that the blame is not entirely 
ours. 

Indeed, I would venture the comment that perhaps there is not really 
any blame tobe attached, I meantosay that in our rush to find a scape- 
goat because England first ran a four-minute mile, Russia won the 
Olympics, and Russia first put an artificial moon in the sky, we have 
jumped to false conclusions, and may, perhaps, have failed correctly 
to appraise the values inherent in the (to coin a phrase) "American way 
of life." 

Let us seek to answer these questions before going ahead: 

(1) Is Russia really so far ahead of us? 

(2) In what respects is Russia ahead? 
(3) Would we sacrifice our standard of living, our wage scale, our 
freedom of choice, to beat the Russians at this game? 

Ihave recently heard comments such as these: "Russia requires every 
student to take five years of mathematics, ten of chemistry, ten of for- 
eign language, etc. . ." And the implication is that we should do the 
same, It seems imperative to point out at this stage of thought that our 
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national objectives have never been merely to match the cultural, sci- 
entific, economic, OR educational achievements of other nations, 
When we take it as a national goal to "keep up with the Josinskies" in 
any field, we have prostituted our national character, 

Now, asnever before, the principles and objectives on which and for 
which our nation was founded need to be re-heard, Listen, then, to the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, speaking editorially of the America he 
helped fashion: 

The doctrines of Europe were, that men in numerous associa- 
tions cannot be restrained within the limits of order and justice 
but by forces physical and moral, wielded over ther by authori- 
ties independent of their will, Hence their organization of kings, 
hereditary nobles, and priests, Still further to constrain the brute 
force of the people, they deem it necessary to keep them down by 
hard labor, poverty andignorance, and totake from them, as from 
bees, so much of their earnings, as that unremitting labor shall 
be necessary to obtain a sufficient surplus barely to sustain a scan- 
ty and miserable life. And these earnings they apply to maintain 
their privileged orders in splendor and idleness, . . . Ours, on the 
contrary, was to maintain the will of the majority. . . and of 
the people themselves, We believed. . . that man was a rational 
animal, endowed by nature with rights, and with an innate sense of 
justice; and that he could be restrained from wrong and protected 
in right, by moderate powers, confided to persons of his own choice, 
and held to their duties by dependence on his own will. We be- 
lieved that the complicated organization of kings, nobles, and 
priests, was not the wisest nor best to affect the happiness of associ- 
ated men; that wisdom and virtue were not hereditary; that the trap- 
pings of sucha machinery, consumed by their expense, those earn- 
ings of industry they were meant to protect, and by the inequalities 
they produced, exposed liberty tosufferance, We believed that men, 
enjoying in ease and security the full fruits of their own industry, 
enlisted by all their interests on the side of law and order, habit- 
uated to think for themselves, and to follow their reason as their 
guide, would be more easily and safely governed, than with minds 
nourished witherror, and vitiated and debased. . . by ignorance, 
indigence, and oppression, 

This was written in 1823, But today, rather than holding fast to the 
philosophy of government that made us great, we are being urged to copy 
the totalitarian's system of education, because "it gets things done," As 
if the end justified the means! 

Who among us cannot remember when Hitler was praised for his mag- 
nificent autobahn - even though they ran through slums and only the 
army drove over them; or when Mussolini was extolled because he made 
the trains run on time - with or without passengers? 

I repeat, itisnot our national objective to emulate systems of society 
of whichwe donot approve, We must not sell American democracy short 
for the empty virtue of temporary equality, even in the important field 
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of scientific achievement, Every child knows that "two wrongs do not 
make a right," 

Yet, everywhere, today, we are being asked to re-style our curricula 
to require more science of all students, as if it were possible to turn out 
scientists in molds, 

Only a few weeks ago in Oklahoma City an arsonist, seventeen years 
old, confessed that he played hookey and set fires "because school was 
uninteresting, '' because he couldn't get the courses he wanted, Investi- 
gation showed thatsome misguided advisor thought the boy ought to take 
more science, so he was shunted into three science courses which he 
didn't want, had no aptitude for, and didn't like, He was a thorn in the 
flesh of the science teacher, who would far rather have been free to 
work with pupils who HAD a knack for the subject; and finally, the most 
equitable solution anyone could think of was to send the boy to reform 
school, All he had wanted was to take history, English, mathematics, 
and auto mechanics; he would even have been willing to take one science 
course. But to give the illusion that science was being served, he was 
forced to major in it, 

Of course, he did LEARN something in chemistry; he learned how to 
set fires, 

Isubmit that the answer to our need for more science instruction is to 
be found, not in requiring more people to take science, but in making 
science teaching and science courses more interesting and more attrac- 
tive. It will no longer suffice for the scientist-professor merely to stand 
tall and proclaim, "Science is a discipline; it cannot be made easy;" or, 
"We must stop spoon-feeding boys and girls and teach them how to stu- 
dy. '' ANY task is easy if one enjoys pursuing it, and, in any case, one 
does not teach people how to study by informing them how hard it is to 
do, nor encourage them to self-discipline by a program of educational 
austerity. 

If someone is to be blamed because high school students do not want 
and do not take science courses, let us not blame the parents who don't 
push them, nor the students who think "science is hard;" neither should 
we blame the high school teachers who are so pathetically unable to in- 
spire their pupils, Blame the college science teachers who do such a poor 
job of teaching teachers of science, 

If there is anything America can no longer afford, it is the useless 
luxury of turning out highly skilled researchers and theorists in science, 
brilliant Ph. D's, tinged even with genius, all the while supposing that, 
IPSO FACTO, they can become superb teachers, Knowledge of subject 
matter, of itself, cannot and does not qualify one to teach, Teaching is 
both an art and a science, and it must be studied purposively. 

No one questions the necessity for studying physics if one would build 
a better bomb; neither should it be questioned that to develop a teaching 
skill, one must study teaching. 

Tobe sure, ourschools need improvement, America néeds more com- 
petent scientists working in laboratories and workshops; and in their lab- 
oratories and shops, scientists can be as eccentric and as individualistic 
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as they are characterized as being. But America also needs more good 
science teachers in the classroom, and the classroom is no place for ec- 
centrics, 

The sooner our institutions of higher education adapt themselves to a 
program which requires certification of ability to teach, as well as ac- 
complishment in research and broad knowledge in a teaching field, the 
sooner we shall recover from the doldrums into which our schools have 
allegedly fallen, and the sooner our science program will be able again 
to attract and hold students of high capacity. 


The Importance of Symbolism in Art 


IRL BROWN KRAUSE, JR. 
Memphis State University 


From psychoanalytical findings we learn that only a small proportion 
of the individual's total experiences is within his conscious grasp, Many 
of these experiences may be recalled by a casual association and some 
by special techniques, but a vast part remains not readily available by 
his conscious reactions, It is generally recognized that one forgets much: 
of his past. These presumably forgotten experiences are not really for- 
gotten, but remain in the unconscious where they continue to exert tre- 
mendous power over our behavior. Conscious feeling and intentions are 
often colored by these hidden forces, It is the conscious purpose rather 
than the intellectitul reasoning that most often determines how an indi- 
vidual will behave, (2:68) How do these unconscious memories become 
transplanted into symbolism? There is a chain reaction which is set off 
by a perception of the external world, Percepts are synthesized sensations, 
Ideas are synthesized percepts, and images or symbols are the recalled 
traces of these synthesized products. (6:8) 

Symbolism in art may be viewed much as symbolism in dreams, for 
they both are expressions of the unconscious self. Correct speech is so 
well laid out as a pattern that deviation from it is restrained, As a meth- 
od of free expression, however, correct drawing is considered more as a 
matter of personal taste. The artist has more freedom, and consequently 
more of himself is shown in his work, (7:337) Realism in art is an ex- 
treme form of adaptation to the demands of correct drawing placed upon 
the artist by culture, It is the furthest removed from the essence of the 
act of creation, As a tendency it depresses the artist's impulse, It is 
only when the artist expresses what he knows and not what he sees that 
the true insight into his personality is known, It must be remembered, 
conversely, that the artist cannot create new being but only symbols of 
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new being. In the way he uses his media or his choice of subject, no 
matter how realistically he may copy, a revelation is made. The sym- 
bol is a bridge thrown across the gulf from the creative act, that of in- 
terpreting the natural world, and reality. 

Through looking at Freud's primary process of condensation and sym- 
bolization, we may better understand the relationship of art and dream 
to the subconscious, In the dream, words and objects are frequently in- 
terchanged; the double meanings of words are used in dreams as the 
double meanings of shape, line, value, color, and textures are used in 
drawing. These are the elements of art just as one dream image may 
express a happening which may take pages to relate. (7:99) 

Distortion in painting and in dreams is a form of symbolism, Just as 
the young child gives a distorted picture of the human figure, using size 
to denote importance, so the dream uses distortion in the mental pic- 
ture. Insome instances, things are actually misrepresented by producing 
their opposites, Thus distortion is shown as a means of disguise, The 
greater the censorship or repression of an idea the greater the distortion 
in the symbol for that idea, (4:255) 

The procedure of. doodling is the nearest relative of the dream, Fan- 
tasies in thought are unconsciously put down on paper. Many symbols are 
hidden in doodles, One may incorporate into his doodle things from which 
he wants to be liberated, lest they disturb his process of concentration, 
Doodles by untrained adults and psychotics tend to look alike with two 
exceptions, In psychotic examples there is a disturbed sense of rhythm 
(whichcan be entirely lost insome cases) and a quantitative exaggeration 
of the elements present in normal examples, (7:90-91) 

According to L, Cheskin, the manner in which the elements of art 
are used is a valuable criterion for analyzing the hidden forces which 
guide one's life. Associations, or symbolic elements, strongly affect 
one's preference forcolor, line, shape, texture, and value, Color exerts 
a strong symbolic force which has gained much of its strength through 
tradition, In Western civilization, one is conditioned to associate red 
with festivity, blue with distinction, and so on around the color wheel, 
"He is in the pink" and "he is in the red" call divergent pictures to the 
mind's eye. As in dream analysis, each color may vary with the coun- 
try or culture of the subject as well as with the personal experiences 
which contribute to the preferences. For example, the use of white in 
England denotes negativism; this is not true in the United States, Green 
denotes the supernatural or holy in the Moslem world, Red is almost un- 
iversal in its scope, It symbolizes all strong emotion - sex, bravery, dan- 
ger. Blue equals despair; yellow - cowardice; green - jealousy. These 
are the normal traditional color associations, There is reason to believe 
on the basis of psychoanalytical studies, that persons who show strong ab- 
normal color preferences also possess other abnormal characteristics, and 
that abnormal reactions to certain colors can often be traced to unfor- 
tunate experiences in formative years, Women who show a liking for 
colors which are normally associated with men may exhibit other mas- 
culine characteristics, Men who prefer the delicate feminine tints show 
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other effeminate traits, Individuals who shun any suggestion of purity in 
hue are often found to be overly inhibifed persons who fear to express 
themselves emotionally, The person who says grey is his favorite color 
is in essence saying, "I will not tell, " He is being evasive though ac- 
tually his choice secretly may be red. (7:20) 

Lines also may show emotion, These are the normal feelings which 
lines indicate, The horizontal expresses repose, restfulness, and stagna- 
tion, The diagonal, movement, such as an ascending line produces hope 
or expectation and the descending line failure or sorrow. Jagged lines 
are associated with anger, and vertical lines, strength, pride and/or 
self-sufficiency. Value, shape, and texture all have similar psychologi- 
cal meanings. Allthese elements go together in order to form the visual 
translation of the mind's inner workings, 


DRAWING TECHNIQUES WHICH 
THEORIZE PERSONALITY TRAITS: 

In the normal individual, all of the above techniques may be em- 
ployed, It is the extent of the method and not the actual presence of it 
whichdenotes abnormalities in the personality. When erasures are made, 
they should always be noted, In Goodenough's "Draw A Man Test," if 
much erasing has been done, it is probable that the child has not been 
correctly rated by the test and that the true mental age is higher than is 
indicated by the drawing. This is especially true of older children who 
regard their work with a critical eye, having reached a stage of greater 
mental development, (5:90) It should also be noted that when a subject 
reaches a certain part of the body and erasures begin, there is a difficul- 
ty of body imagery. The same may hold true when excessive shading or 
pressure is shown or an excessive amount of detail, This may further in- 
dicate anxiety on the part of the child, The source of the anxiety is often 
discovered inthis manner, Other examples of drawing traits which char- 
acterize anxiety are use of jagged lines and descending lines that would 
indicate a falling sensation, (3:31) 

The drawing of obsessive individuals is tidy and painstaking. The 
houses are drawn brick by brick, the trees leaf by leaf, A pencil is pre- 
ferred over the brush for the purpose of precision. The hysterical person 
often reflects his own defense mechanism in his drawings, There is usual- 
ly a lack of spontaneity and over-dramatization of subject matter, 

A major characteristic found in schizophrenic drawing is the use of 
composite figures, By the use of the primary process, condensation and 
symbolization, the subject is able to show a two-faced person not in two 
situations but as a head with two faces placed side by side, Other pecul- 
iarities of schizophrenic art are: 

1, primitive simplicity 

2. dominance of linear or graphic symbols 

3. perseveration 

4, stereotype 

5. geometric conventionalization 

6. condensation of meaning 


at 
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7. pictorial agglutination and mythical representation 
of imaginary monsters 
8, illogical and absurd content with a combination of 
drawing and inscription 

9. loss of integration 

10, variation of same shape (termed pictorial veroigeration 

11, Over-elaboration 

12, distortion 

13, obscenity 

14, inversion of perspective 

15, inappropriate color choice 

16. appearance of religious, sexual, or sadistic material (3:38-40) 

Goodenough, as a result of her study, compiled a list of drawing 
techniques which she regarded as an indication of psychological impli- 
cations, ‘lhe form types as she formulated them are (1) The Verbalist 
Type: Drawings containing a large amount of detail but comparatively 
few ideas; (2) The Individual Response Type: Drawings containing fea- 
tures not explicable to anyone except the child himself; (3) Drawings 
Showing Flight of Ideals: Drawings where hair is shown only on one side 
of the head or when one ear is indicated but not the other symmetrical part 
of the head; (4) Uneven Mental Development: Drawings which indicate 
an unusual combination of primitive and mature characteristics in a 
single drawing. (5:62-63) 


THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF ART ACTIVITY 
AS RELATED TO MENTAL ILLNESS: 

The use of creative activities as related to mental disturbances are 
many and varied, Dax showed with disturbed patients that the individual 
art or creative expression of the patient will be affected greatly by the 
oricoming of mental illness, The illness may extinguish artistic endeav- 
ors entirely, In some few cases it may not affect art at all, Usually it 
brings about a change in style. The facilitation of dormant talent may 
come about, E, Kris states that about two per cent of hospital inmates 
can be considered as artistically active, At one point in a psychotic pa- 
tient's illness, he may become very creative, There is a distinct urge to 
make or construct something. Scraps of paper found on the floor are of- 
ten used to draw on, Bits of string, gum foil, and/or lint may be stuck 
together into figures, The factor of "training" seems not to influence the 
sudden outburst of artistic activity, Though the output of the psychotic 
patient may be prolific, the individual does not seem to gain skill while 
he isstillin the psychotic condition, The style learned through art train- 
ing is forgotten and the subject reverts to his old style prior to any train- 
ing. Artistic creation as a means of expression may occur in both cases 
where writing and language are still intact, even where there is a far 
developed language deterioration, 


‘In conclusion, the majority of studies involving art as a symbolic 
medium point out that both the coloration and design are indicative of 
the personal-emotional frame of reference of the artist as well as his 
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general attitude toward the environment in which he finds himself at the 
time of his creation, 1he medium of one's art is of significance as to 
the detail which is employed by the artist. Significantly, to one who is 
familiar with the sign-posts of mental aberrations associated with art 
structure, the personality of an artist at the time of his creation is vast- 
ly evidenced in his creations, whether these be intentional creations or 
unconscious "doodling" creations, Thus art can be helpful to the psych- 
ologist in detecting individual conflict not always readily evidenced by 
overt behavior, and to the educator it can be helpful in detecting the 
temperament of his students, The educator, especially, should be cog- 
nizant of the irritability effect of certain colors and designs upon his 
students and how they are otherwise affected by these colors and de- 
signs. 
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Whitehead’s Answer to Conant 


JOHN T. ZEPPER 
University of New Mexico 


As early as 1917 (1) Alfred North Whitehead published general prin- 
ciples which can be used to evaluate the latest practical suggestions of 
James B, Conant. Whitehead, in his 1929 Preface to THE AIMS OF EDU- 
CATION, pointed out that his general principles applied to both England 
and the U.S.A. It can also be stated that these general principles may 
apply to the situations which are of great concern to Conant although 
forty-seven years have passed. 

Theoretically Dr. Conant has contradicted himself in his latest two 
books (2) in that he recommended policy formulation and teacher cer- 
tification on an individual institutional basis while he has advanced the 
theory that the time has come when the shaping of educational policy 
should be taken over by a newly created "Interstate Commission for 
Planning a Nationwide Educational Policy." The disdain which Conant 
has for theory has been demonstrated elsewhere; (3) but if we are to have 
a unified, articulated structure foran American educational system (from 
the bottom to the top), the foundations for this system must be both prac- 
tically and theoretically valid and consistent. 

Although J. B. Conant assumes that the typical college president- 
board of trustees structure is applicable on various levels (in school ad- 
ministration, (4) in teacher education, (5) and for national educational 
policy), (6) hisspecific proposals for policy and administrative structure 
on these levels defy generalization of a basic principle for organizational 
theory. He desires community control for slum schools; institutional au- 
tonomy for teacher education; decentralized, area administration in urban 
areas; and a nationwide, cooperative planning commission for public 
education. These contradictions on various operational levels can result 
only in confusion, conflict, and disunity in the American educational 
system. Inan attempt to resolve a similar conflict in English education, 
Lord Whitehead observed that: 


English education in its present phase suffers from a lack of def- 
inite aim, and from an external machinery which kills its vitality 
. - » The machinery of our secondary education is rigid where it 
should be yielding and lax where it should be rigid, Every school 
is bound on pain of extinction to train its boys for a small set of ex- 
aminations. No headmaster has a free hand to develop his general 
education or his specialist studies in accordance with the opportun- 
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tunities of his school, which are created by its staff, its environ- 
ment, its class of boys and its endowments, I suggest that no sys- 
tem of external tests which aims primarily at examining individual 
scholars can result in anything but educational waste, 

Primarily it is the schools and not the scholars which should be 
inspected. Each school should grant its own leaving certificates, 
based onits own curriculum, The standards of these schools should 
be sampled and corrected. But the first requisite for educational 
reform is the school as a unit, with its approved curriculum based 
onitsown needs, and evolved by its own staff. If we fail to secure 
that, we simply fall from one formalism into another, from one 
dung-hill of inert ideas into another, 

In stating that the school is the true educational unit in any na- 
tional system for the safeguarding of efficiency, I have conceived the 
alternative system as being the external examination of the indi- 
vidual scholar. . . It will be equally fatal to education if we fall 
into the hands of a supervising department which is under the im- 
pression that it can divide all schools into two or three rigid cate- 
gories, each type being forced to adopt a rigid curriculuin, When 
Isay that the school is the educational unit, I mean exactly what 
I say, no larger unit, no smaller unit. Each school must have the 
claim to be considered in relation to its special circumstances, 
The classifying of schools for some purposes is necessary. But no 
absolutely rigid curriculum, not modified by its own staff, should 
be permissible. Exactly the same principles apply, with the proper 
modifications, to universities and to technical colleges, (7) 


Itisclear from this passage that the principle of individual unit stan- 
dards should be used on all levels because of the diversity of conditions 
which existed in England at that time, Is there any nation in the world 
more diverse than the U, $, A, ? Our national strength" has come from our 
democratic diversity which has been preserved by Constitutional guaran- 
tees, Why should we give up this strength to nationwide planning when 
it is unnecessary to do so? Although this author admires Whitehead's 
consistent theoretical solution, he does not believe that this local ap- 
proach is desirable in that it tends toward provincialism, There are 
theoretical alternatives to either the individual unit as supreme in edu- 
cational planning or Conant's national committee. By proper modifica- 
tions of our traditions we can meet the desirable features of both plans 
adequately, 

A plan based upon a philosophy of interdependence among all educa- 
tional units would utilize local control, accrediting agencies, and advis- 
ory groups-in a modified manner, For example, in teacher education 
NCATE would not become a rigid, prescriptive, external curriculum 
policy standard setter, It would rather follow the example of the North 
Central Association GUIDE, (8) Regional cooperative bodies should pro- 
mote the improvement of the quality of the local educational unit plan- 
ning based upon greater voluntary communication in (1) the setting of 
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ocal objectives, Those local units entrusted with this vital task must 
»ecome ‘aware of the necessary interaction among local, state (State 
3oards of Education), regional, national (National Academy of Education 
and committees of national scope), and international (UNESCO) educa- 
tional needs in order to develop TRULY VALID local objectives; (2) de- 
velopiug an educational program based upon valid learning and growth 
principles; (3) establishing an operational structure to meet adequately 
the objectives set for all units within the American nation; and (4) pro- 
viding for the training of educational personnel for the local needs so 
that unique objectives can be accomplished within general teacher edu- 
cation programs, Although local units will have interacted with teacher 
education institutions in establishing the general programs, local adap- 
tations will still be necessary. Evolutionary change in the existing struc- 
ture can meet the desires of Conant and Whitehead if we, the personnel 
involvedin American education, are willing to work to make the exist- 
ing machinery operationally workable. This structure should work sim- 
ilarly to the system of checks and balances in the federal government. 
Individual units would perform the legislative function in accord with 
interdependent needs on all levels, accreditation agencies would be the 
judicial check, and administrators of broad vision would provide an en- 
lightened executive role. Approximately 177 years of experience with 
this system on the federal level can and should be applied to the current 
educational dilemma. 

Since it is too early to evaluate the impact of the newly formed Ed- 
ucational Commission of the States, modeled on Conant's plan, educators 
should continue to evaluate critically this operational model and other 
theoretical plans to be sure that "prestige bribery" does not lead us from 
a desire for a nationwide policy to a national policy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Harold A, Larrabee - Irwin C, Lieb 
Lloyd P. Williams - George I, Sanchez 
Nina Cooper 


PRIMARY PHILOSOPHY. By Michael Scriven, New York McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1966, xvi + 320 pp. 


This book's title is a challenge to most of the varieties of philosophy 
being practiced in the Anglo-American academic world, such as logical 
positivism, linguistic analysis, dialectical materialism and existentialism, 
The author sounds the call for a return to the main business of philosophy, 
"'to the great philosophical problems of our day, not the technical ones, " 
He is plainly among the growing number of those who believe that "con- 
temporary philosophy has turned its back on the great problems;" and 
that is an error he proposes to correct, 

This announced purpose of his, however, itself raises crucial philos- 
ophical issues, Are there any philosophical problems that are truly 
"primary, " and in what sense? If so, which ones are they? Dr, Scriven, 
who is professor of the history and philosophy of science at Indiana 
University, identifies them in terms of LEBENSPHILOSOPHIE: "the primary 
problems of life... '' those inescapable (juestions "to which everyone has 
an answer" (of sorts). 

Thus the thrust of his argument is man-created and toward morality in 
conduct: the finding of rational bases for commitment to virtuous action, 
His six main chapters are entitled "Knowledge," "Art," "God," "Man," 
"Responsibility," and ''Morality.'' These topics, as he points out, are 
also "the ultimate concern of religion," yet what is most striking about 
his first four chapters is their utter rejection of any supernatural supports 
for human values, Reason is powerfv! but limited, It should scrutinize 
all values, but itis incapable of finding ultimate or unquestiorable ones, 
It is "more true than false" to say that the allegedly objective "judg-: 
ments of greatness in art are usually best considered as largely expressions 
of personal preference..." (p. 86) 

Professor Scriven charts and expounds no less than twenty~three of the 
traditional arguments for the existence of God, holding that "no other 
issue in the field of human thought has such widespread consequences for 
our lives as this one... yet it is hard to think of any topic on which there 
has been so little change inthe level of treatment in educational institu- 
tions in two thousand years," (p. 166) His conclusion is that "the most 
exhaustive study of all the proofs, indeed of all the evidence for the 
existence of God, has thus far failed to reveal any grounds for rational 
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belief in theism," In his chapter on "Man," human immortality is just 
as summarily dismissed: "We die, and then we rot,..the meaning of 
man's existence lies within his life and not beyond the grave." (pp. 156, 
on is very much on his own in a universe about which the author 
says relatively little, Man's task is to achieve morality without religion, 
literally to become his own redeemer. Two of Kant's famous trio of 
beliefs (in God, Freedom and Immortality) having been eliminated, what 
remains? Enough freedom, says the author, to make men responsible for 
their acts, eventhough large-scale determinism is also true. As William 
James expressed it, there is enough "play in the joints" of our choices to 
make them morally meaningful. 

What turns out to be pivotal in the author's scheme of things is the 
moral education of the child, first through "conditioning without com- 
prehension, "then by prudential reasoning, and still later by discovering 
the apex of human morality: "a rational regard for others equally, " All else 
is exploitation and will ultimately collapse, "All persons have an interest 
in supporting a system which insures that all children, including their own, 
acquire some moral feelings, " (p. 257) The good citizen's most valuable 
and essential asset is his conscience, Professor Scriven is highly critical 
of this country's educational system as ''too much influenced by 2 wealthy 
class that imagines itself knowledgeable about economic reality and 
morality because its members have money, «degree, and no jail record, " 
This is what "presently makes Federal intervention « necessity, "' (ps 277) 

In his "Conclusion" the author, whose training in philosophy has been 
at the University of Melbourne and Oxford, disclaims any of the current 
labels of the schools, alleging that he has extracted the virtues of all of 
them without falling into their vices, This is eclecticism with a vengeance, 
and hardly likely to satisfy the demands of any of them for logical con- 
sistency. But Professor Scriven is an able if wordy practitioner of the art 
of dialectic, and well able to take care of himself in controversy. By 
expounding and defending an exalted conception of secular morality, he 
has indeed got back to one of the main, if not the primary businesses of 
philosophy. 


Harold A, Larrabee 


Icabod Spencer Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus 
of Union College 
Schenectady, New York 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS AND EDUCATION, Edited and with an 


Introduction by ReginaldD, Archambault, Humanities Press, New York, 
1966, xii, 212 pages. 


Reginald D, Archambault thinks that the nine essays by British 
philosophers which he has collected in this volume show us "the results 
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that canbe obtained when central educational problems, limited though 
they might be, are analysed in a disciplined philosophical manner." 
(pe 9)e The analyses, the discipline, are seen as a corrective, not only 
to "eclectic," synthetic philosophies of education, but to most other 
discussions of education as well (pp. 3-4). The essays may indeed come 
to have a wide and good effect, But if they do, they won't have it as 
examples of philosophical analysis, The reason for this is simply that none 
of the essays is an example of a philosophical analysis, The volume is, 
therefore, very badly titled, and‘Archambault's introduction does not 
really introduce us to the essays in the book, They are more speculative 
and constructive than he says, The only explanation I can imagine for 
his misconstruing his own book is that, like many of us, he BELIEVES 
that British philosophers DO analysis, no matter what in fact they write. 

Not even one of the essays contains an analysis, None sets out an 
analytic equivalent for an unanalyzed statement, Nor is there any talk of 
logical constructions or of the basic elements by which constructions are 
defined, Instead, in several of the essays, there are observations about 
what are said to be different uses of important terms, Some of these are 
incisive and should be borne in mind; for example, the observations about 
different uses of "teaching," "instruction," and "skill," But the observa- 
tions are not analyses, It would be an ironic misuse of the term to say 
they were. Philosophical analyses isolate the names of the entities REALLY 
named by the term which is being analyzed, Observations about different 
uses depend on a more general doctrine, one dealing with sorts of uses, 
not with names alone, Orrather, they SHOULD depend on such a doctrine, 
Unfortunately, there isn't one for them to depend upon, None of the 
essaysts, no one anywhere, has set out an inventory of differences in use, 
or said what counts or doesn't count toward having uses be different or the 
same, Certainly, no claim has been made that there are basic uses into 
which all the others might be analyzed. The few observations in this 
volume about different uses, then, are not analyses; they are not even 
steadied by a theory, Some of them, as I mentioned, are discerning; but 
they are more intuitive than highly disciplined, 

The most prominent theme in the volume is that there is no rational 
ground, there is no (extrinsic) justification, for a final aim. This is an 
old theme, and one which has often been important in British philosophy, 
What is most interesting about this volume is that, time and again, this 
theme is taken up in novel ways, It is not, as it used to be, offered as a 
counter-thesis about the foundations of morals; nor is it even, with one 
exception, used critically as a doctrine about the meanings of descriptive 
and prescriptive terms, Instead, in many of the essays, taking it as granted 
that a final aim cannot be justified, important, further questions are then 
raised: --What IS our aim in education? How can it be made more clear? 
What is the bearing upon our practice of a discussion of our aim? These 
are provoking questions, and the volume contains good suggestions about 
how to answer them, 

L, A. Reid, forexample, in an essay of genial wisdom, urges that we 
should try to say what our aim in education is; we should try to talk about 
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it. Conscientious people will profit somehow from the talk, not by being 
able to deduce practical proposals from a statement of our aim, but by 
having practices informed, perhaps in the way in which art is shaped by 
an idea, 

Leslie Perry is more precise about connections between practice and 
an ideal, In strong, bold writing, he sets before us two ideals, He ac- 
knowledges the attractiveness and relevance of each of them, feels for 
the stages in education to which they are most pertinent, and then talks 
about "concepts of education, '' These are ideas of lesser generality than 
the grand models, and theyserve as schema to mediate between an ideal 
and concrete practices, 

Then there are the essays by R. S, Peters, Paul Hirst, and A, Phillips 
Griffiths, These try to say what our aim in education is, to isolate it, 
and toset it outso clearly that we can see that it is ours, Peters does this 
by using a notion of "initiation," which, he thinks, is both rich and 
definite enough to bring together ideas about adaptation, growth, and 
mind, Paul Hirst tries to define "liberal education, " or to reinterpret 
the classical formulation of education as the pursuit of knowledge, "the 
development of mind...in its most fundamental aspect" (p, 123). The 
difference between Hirst's formulation and the classical one is that instead 
of providing for the harmony between knowledge and mind on metaphysical 
grounds, Hirst thinks that logical relations between our concepts are a 
firm enough foundation for our view, In Griffiths' essay, there is first a 
discussion of the nature of an activity, then of what activities are ends 
in themselves; finally, Griffiths' claims that the pursuit of learning is such 
an end, that it is best pursued in a distinctive environment, and that 
reflecting on the pursuit and the environment will show what is essential 
and what is accidental in the role of a university, 

These comments are, of course, only indications of the directions in 
which many of the essays go. The suggestions in them are fresh and 
worthwhile; the constructions are imaginative, though often too cautious 
and not basic enough, itseemsto me, The volume, then, is provocative, 
and it may be of good use=--but not because its essays are philosophical 
analyses, 

Irwin C, Lieb 
Department of Philosophy 
The University of Texas 


Theodore Brameld: THE USE OF EXPLOSIVE IDEAS IN EDUCATION, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1965, pp. 248+x. 


Deepconcern for the future of man and for the freedom of the human 
personality permeates all that Theodore Brameld has written, This text 
is similarly focused, His purpose, as expressed in the Preface, is to "build 
amore vital rapprochement between educationists and academicians... " 
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(viii). That bridge is, hopefully, to be compounded of the liberal arts, 
philosophy, and the practice of education, 

Specifically, what Brameld is about is an effort to explain the meaning 
of three ideas -- culture, class, and evolution; to illuminate their pos- 
sibilities in modern life; and to suggest their relevance for the theory and 
practice of education, Labeling them "explosive" -- which indeed they 
are -= he proceeds to show that professional educators have failed to 
appreciate fully the potential of these concepts. Arguing the case for 
these key principles in modern sdcial science, Brameld is in the best 
sense of the word a partisan in defense of democracy and social recon- 
struction, Seeing clearly the self-deception in disclaimers of objectivity, 
he affirms his predilection: 'This book does not pretend to interpret the 
great ideas dispassionately or neutrally" (p. 29). Yet profound feeling, 
subjective assumption, and controversial protocol sentences in no way 
vitiate the rich insights of his work, As usual, Brameld is stimulating; as 
usual, he will frighten the conservative; as usual, the thoughtful reader 
will regr2t reaching the end of the book, Those who know his work well 
will not find much that is new. However, his comments on Marx are 
provocative -- and all too abbreviated; his efforts to move the profes- 
sional educators and the liberal arts purists out of their cocoons is helpful: 
and his successful demonstration of the inter-disciplinary possibilities of 
modem knowledge is encouraging. 

Serious mastery of these explosive ideas and courageous use of them, 
Brameld believes, will dramatically enhance our chances of avoiding the 
potential catastrophies of our technological age. If we use these ideas 
well, we may develop the wit to direct our destinies safely through the 
coming perilous decades, Should we do so, some of the credit must go to 
Theodore Brameld whose realism, sharp analysis, and practical idealism 
have helped illuminate the Way. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 


Donald W, Oliver and James P, Shaver, TEACHING PUBLIC ISSUES IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966, 330pp. 


This is a very thoughtful, detailed discussion and analysis of the sub- 
ject. The authors proceed, methodically, through a learned dissection 
of the various factors in the field of teaching issues, and this reviewer 
cannot quarrel with their facts, or with their reasoning in viewing those 
facts, Atthe outset, I recommend the book, It is a very useful one, and 
it should be studied widely by scholats concerned with education in it's 
social context. A fine work, 

Now, for the forewarning: the book is tedious, one which only dedi- 
cated specialists will read word-for-word. It explains and illustrates to 
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the point of boredom, The "footnotes" (listed at the end of each chapter) 
are sometimes bibliographical, sometimes extended commentaries that 
could well have been made in context, This is a very awkward arrange- 
ment, confusing to the reader already confused by the tedium of the basic 
presentation. 

The authors have muchtosay, much that the student of social science 
and social studies should know, The careful discussion of "social science" 
VIS A VIS "social studies," alone, is highly enlightening. But, and this 
may be thisreviewer's failing in literary appreciation, the writing is too 
impersonal, too lacking in "style" or verve. It is my thought that the 
social life of many peoples cannot be discussed as though it were some- 
thing in test tubes, I know that the authors of this book agree, with much 
more competence than that of this writer, But, it is my impression that 
their writing style does not do justice to the highly defensible ideas that 
they set forth, 

It would have been well (and my bias shows!) to illustrate more spe- 
cifically the current facts about the Negro, the Mexican-American, the 
a ; Indian, the Jew, and so on, Speaking theoretically, as the authors do, 
1 about "all men are created equal" should be documented with the current 
facts of inequality. The role of government in this, the role of selfish 
economic interests! Social justice is not a theory, but a practice, 

I have digressed a bit, writing about style or presentation, This is, 
truly, by way of commending the excellent "content" (the authors spend 
oF too much time on this word) of the work, The subjects covered are so 
extensive, so thoroughly documented, and so reasonable from so many 
different perspectives that it would take another book toreview it properly. 
And so for the omissions. Read it, It is enlightening, and it reflects the 
long labors of two conscientious and able scholars, 


George I, Sanchez 
History and Philosophy of Education 
The University of Texas 


John K, Norton: CRITICAL ISSUES IN AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1965, p, 108, 


Annually since 1953 the University of Pittsburgh has hosted a lecture 
in honor of Horace Mann, John K, Norton's name is now added to a dis- 
tinguished roster including Allison Davis, George Counts, and Francis 
Keppel, among others, Although the issues in contemporary American 
education are well-nigh limitless, Norton sees the following as the most 
critical ones: "What Shall Be the Place of Public Education in Our Scale 
of Values?"; "Who Shall Control Public Education in the United States”; 
"What Should Be the Scope of American Public Education?"; and "Can 
We Meet the Cost of Providing First-Rate Educational Opportunity for All" 

That education should occupy a high place in the American scale of 
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values Norton does not doubt; "Ignorance is the great enemy of mankind, 
It has been throughout the ages and will continue to be wherever it is 
permitted to exist. Knowledge is the great emancipator, As it grows and 
is put to work it elevates mankind, Education begets knowledge and is 
the means of its dissemination, Accordingly, education deserves a high 
if not the highest priority on our scale of values" (p. 18). One of Norton's 
most provocative themes stems from his disinclination to accept the argu- 
ment that education is in the hands of a conspiratoral establishment, 
Forthrightly he defends the American arrangement -- state departments 
of education, district superintendents, local boards, PTA's, and 


of education, district superintendents, local boards, PTA's, and classroon 
teachers, These are "best qualified to judge what it takes to staff the 
classrooms of the complex public schools system of today with their teem- 
ing and heterogeneous populations, Nor do I cast the professor of educa- 
tion into the depths of darkness with the eager prejudice shown by most 
college professors, Professors of education make up the one department 
in colleges and universities which has consistently sought to see the 
American school system as a whole..." (pp. 51-52). Further, Norton 
argues cogently for broadening the scope of education, for steady im- 
provement in the quality of American education, and for strengthening 
the financial basis of our education through extended federal support. 

Affirmatively, Norton has delivered a clear lecture, thoughtful and 
relevant to the times. The questions are vital, the answers analytically 
lucid, Negatively, perhaps the principal fault is undue optimism, Nor is 
the federal government likely to close the educational gap in the United 
States as Norton hopes. Granted many states have been irresponsible in 
meeting their obligations to education and other problems, this gap will 
be closed--if it is closed at all--as much by imagination and courage as 
by financial coercion, And these are two commodities we seem disin- 
clined to expend insufficient amount with or without the federal govern- 
ment, Also, the deeply imbedded cultural contradictions of American 
life deserve more attention, for they are much more likely to defeat our 
social and educational aspirations than are our presumed enemies, In 
summary, however, Norton has provided a splendid statement with which 
“«) crown a distinguished career, And Mann himself would no doubt say, 
"You have won a victory for mankind, " 


Lloyd P. Williams 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 


THE THEATER IN THE FICTION OF MARCEL PROUST - John Gaywood 
Linn, Ohio State University Press, 1965, 274 pages. 


Mr, Linn'sbook is an attempt to order the profusion of metaphors and 
allusions dealing with plays, theatre-going, actors, actresses, and authors 
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which are scattered throughout the thousands of pages of Proust's fiction 
and correspondence, It is Mr. Linn's thesis that these metaphors and 
allusions form an integral part of Proust's work and are a literary device 
which evolved out of a habitcurrent in Proust's family of quoting from 
favorite authors, a technique nascent but not central in early works such 
as JEAN SANTEUIL, PASTICHES ET MELANGES, and LES PLAISIRS ET 
LES JOURS, Accordingto Mr, Linn, the technique reached perfection in 
A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU where allusions and metaphors are 
sustained over thousands of pages and drawn together finally in the last 
scene of the last volume of LE TEMPS RETROUVE, the famous reception 
of the Duchesse de Guermantes at which the narrator Marcel finally under- 
stands the relativity of time and its function in relation to the novel which 
he, for the first time, knows he can and will write. In tracing the evol- 
ution of this device in Proust's writing, Linn establishes, through Proust's 
correspondence, that Proust's interest in the theatre continued throughout 
his life, even though he occasionally expressed boredom with some of the 
theatre of his time and even though ill-health during the last years of his 
life prevented his frequent attendance at performances, 

To answer the anticipated criticism that Proust was writing at a time 
when all writers were given to allusions, Linn reviews some of the scholar- 
ship covering this aspect of Proust's work, notably the work of Germaine 
Bree, Jacques Nathan, and Leon Pierre-Quint. To the prior observations 
that allusions in A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU are essential to 
characterize the personages of the novel and to establish verisimilitude, 
Linn adds that they show both the taste of the narrator and that of the 
other characters, though they provide only a partial view of Proust's own 
literary tastes, and they provide necessary points of chronological refer- 
ence, Perhaps more important, they allow the reader to see through the 
fictional disguise of a character, seeing him for what he really is rather 
than for what he believes himself tobe. They establish by their suitability 
or unsuitability a particular tone, such as irony or comedy. In addition, 
these allusions situate characters in acertain milieu and clarify this milieu 
in relation to that of other characters, And, finally, they underline the 
changes which time causes in both milieu and characters, In support of 
the latter points, Linn traces in some detail the two famous actresses 
Proust created, La Burma and Rachel, and the interweaving of their lives 
and careers with those of Robert de St. -Loup, Marcel, and the Duchesse 
de Guermantes, Accordingto Mr, Linn, the admirable traits of character 
or the genius of La Burma are used to show by comparison the inferiority, 
stupid or shoddiness of society and its ingratitude in deserting her for her 
rival, Rachel, While examining Proust's treatment of La Burma and 
Rachel, Linn also considers his method of bringing in real actresses, 
notably Sarah Bernhardt, andreal playwrights, such as Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, while talking about his fictitious creations, 

Aconsiderable portion of Mr, Linn's book is given over to speculation 
concerning, indeed a sort of worrying of, the question of time manipula- 
tionin A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU. He establishes that one of 
the uses of allusions to real theatre performances is to distance events in 
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Marcel's childhood and to provide what Mr, Linn terms a "chronological 
sleight of hand" which will create the illusion of the passing of time, He 
deals with these real chronological references in the order in which they 
appear in ALA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU, checking in great detail 
all possible chronological starting points for the events of the novel and 
the obvious anachronisms whichoccur given each of these starting points, 
The events of UN AMOUR DE SWANN, particularly the date of the begin- 
ning and end of Swann's affair with Odette, are used as the basis for his 
final choice of chronology. Considering the dates of certain real theatre 
performances which Proust has Odette, Swann, and the Verdurin circle 
discuss or attend, as well as the dates at which Marcel saw Odette as the 
Lady in Pink at his uncle Adolphe's apartment and the date at which, 
judging from the period at which Marcel saw her portrait as Miss Sacripant 
in Elstir's, she must have been a minor actress, Linn arrives at a chrono- 
logy for the novel. 

Reviewing Proust's choice of quotations, Linn finds that he most often 
quoted from French classical authors, generally Racine or Moliere, re- 
working or rewording them to suit his needs, Characters sometimes mis- 
quote or attribute correct quotations to the wrong authors, a device, 
according to Linn, Proust used to characterize the personage speaking. 
Quotations from Racine's Biblical plays are frequently used by characters 
to create ironic or comic effects in applying them to situations of every- 
day existence which they obviously do not fit. Finally, Mr. Linn shows 
that Proust used in a unique fashion "interwoven clusters of quotations, " 
beginning, for example, a set of quotations and allusions in A L'OMBRE 
DES JEUNES FILLES EN FLEURS but not completing the set until late in 
SODOME ET GOMORRHE, 

The most interesting part of Mr. Linn's book is the long central portion 
which he calls "Theater in the Action of A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS 
PERDU," a title which is somewhat of a misnomer, The chapter deals 
more specifically with the actresses in Proust's work and is divided into 
three sections: LaBurma, Rachel, and Others, The last of these includes 
the Lesbian Lea and Odette as an actress. 

Some aspects of Mr, Linn's book may occasionally be bewildering to 
a reader not familiar with almost all of Proust's work, particularly with 
A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU. For example, Linn, from the 
first of Chapter I, insists on the importance of what he terms t he "final 
great COUP DE THEATRE" which ends Proust's major work in bringing 
together and clarifying the metaphors and allusions dispersed throughout 
the work, Those familiar with Proust 's work may know that he probably 
means the Guermantes’ reception, though even they may be somewhat 
confused when he speaks of the "several COUPS DE THEATRE" (p, 185) 
of LE TEMPS RETROUVE and relieved when he finally defines this term 
of pages 114, 197 and again on page 216, Those less familiar with Proust 
may Wish he had done so somewhat earlier, 

Perhaps it is frequently a matter of typographical errors, but certain 
inaccuracies in the French quotations are sometimes startling. For instance, 
the omission of closing quotation marks from the first of two quotations 
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cited by Proust lead the reader to conclude that they are contiguous, 
whereas they are in fact spoken by Hermoine to Pyrrhus and Orestes re- 
spectively in different scenes of ANDROMACHE, The omission is doubly 
confusing, since Proust is misquoting Racine here, a fact not noted by 
Mr, Linn, 

Occasionally Mr, Linn's thesis concerning chronology seems to have a 
superstructure made up of rather doubtful conjecture, For example, basing 
his information on Jacques Nathan'sscholarship, he says that Bloch, when 
he says "Apres tout, c'est pas mon pere!", is quoting "a celebrated line 
from Georges Feydeau's comedy LA DAME DE CHES MAXIM'S (sic), 
produced in 1899, "In spite of the importance Linn gives to the answer to 
the question of whether Bloch is actually quoting a line from this play or 
using a catch-phrase of the period, he does not seem to have checked 
the play itself. The phrase in LA DAME DE CHEZ MAXIM is consistently, 
"Allez donc, c'est pas mon pere!" and is used to characterize the Mome 
of that play. Not only does the phrase fit only the Mome's dubious moral 
behavior, but the other characters never use it unless they are imitating 
her. Mr, Linn does not appear to have considered that Bloch perhaps is 
neither quoting nor using a catch-phrase, If, as is possible, considering 
the play, he hit on the phrase fortuitiously, this section of Mr. Linn's 
chronology has no meaning. 

It is peculiar that Mr, Linn, who traces Proust's use of allusions and 
quotations to procure irony, should apparently be oblivious to the delight- 
ful and obvious irony of Proust's reply to Benjamin Cremieux' questions 
about the chronology of A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU (p. 93). 

Proust says" 

Je crois que les anachronisms dont vous avez la bonne grace de me 

feliciter ne sont pas dans mon livre. Je ne le jure pas et cela 

m'ennuierait trop d'ouvrir cet assomant ouvrage pour vous repondre 
avec certitude. Mais enfin, autant que je me souviens, entre la 
soiree Guermantes et le deuxieme sejour a Balbec, il y a un grand 
intervalle de temps, Einsteinisons-le si vous voulez pour plus de 
commodite, 
To this fine bit of irony, Linn prefixes the statement: 'Three months be- 
fore he died, Proust suggested that Einstein might help to resolve some 
of the apparent contradictions, " Unfortunately for Mr, Linn's workin 
general, this naive statement is not unique. It, and others like it, give 
the work, occasionally, the tone of the reworked dissertation, 

In spite of the fact that Mr, Linn is not a specialist in French litera- 
ture and language, he has done a minutely thorough job in uncovering 
and tracing the multitude of theatrical and dramatic references found in 
Proust's work and a creditable job in attempting to show the evolution 
of their use as a literary technique from JEAN SANTEUIL to LE TEMPS 
RETROUVE, He has shown that Proust intends his theatre metaphors to be 
viewed from several related points of view and that the "COUP DE 
THEATRE" which ends Le Temps retrouve, the Guermantes' reception, 
is used to draw together the most important of the metaphors and allusions 
of the long work, The technique of comparing life to the theatre and the 
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theatre to life reaches full significance here where many of the characters 
are assembled or recalled for the last time, the reception serving as a sort 
of backstage view of the lives of these characters and a final revelation 
of the falsity of stage illusion. 


Nina Cooper 
Consultant in Foreign Language (French) 
Texas Education Agency 
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